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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


‘«*Tis said the rose is Love’s own flower, 


Its blush so bright—its thorns so many.” 


TMERE is no mistake in the joy with which Felix parts from his 
companions after luncheon. He breathes afresh as he sees 
them tearing up the staircase to get ready for their afternoon 
walk, Nurse puffing and panting behind them. 

The drawing-room seems a bower of repose after the turmoil 
of the late feast, and, besides, it cannot be long now before she 
—they—return. That is if they—se—return at all! He has, 
indeed ample time given him to imagine this last horrible possi- 
bility as not only a probability, but a certainty, before the sound 
of coming footsteps up the stairs and the frou-frou of pretty 
frocks tells him his doubts were harmless. Involuntarily he 
rises from his chair, and straightens himself out of the rather 
forlorn position into which he has fallen, and fixes his eyes 
immovably upon the door. Are there ¢zvo of them ? 

That is beyond doubt. It is only mad people who chatter to 
themselves, and certainly Mrs. Monkton is not mad. 

Barbara has indeed raised her voice a little more than 
ordinary, and has addressed Joyce by her name on her hurried 
way up the staircase and across the cushioned recess outside 
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the door. Now she throws open the door and enters, radiant, if 
a little nervous. 

“Here weare,” she says, very pleasantly, and with all the put- 
on manner of one who has made up her mind to be extremely 
joyous under distinct difficulties. “You are still here, then, and 
alone. They didn’t murder you. Joyceand [had our misgivings 
all along. Ah, I forgot, you haven’t seen Joyce until now.” 

“How d’ye do?” says Miss Kavanagh, holding out her hand 
to him, with a calm, as perfect as her smile. 

“I do hope they were good,” goes on Mrs. Monkton, her _ner- 
vousness rather increasing. 

“You know I have always said they were the best children 
in the world.” 

“Ah! said, sazd,” repeats Mrs. Monkton, who now seems 
grateful for the chance of saying anything. What is the mean- 
ing of Joyce’s sudden amiability—and zs it amiability, or-—— 

“Tt is true one can say almost anything,” says Joyce, quite 
pleasantly. She nods her head prettily at Dysart. “There 
is no law to prevent them. Barbara thinks you are _ not 
sincere. She is not fair to you. You always do mean what 
you say, don’t you ?” 

But for the smile that accompanies these words, Dysart would 
have felt his doom sealed. But could she mean a stab so cruel, 
so direct, and still look kind ?” 

“Oh! he zs always sincere,” says Barbara, quickly, “only 
people say things about one’s children, you know, that——.” 
She stops. 

“They are the dearest children. You are a bad mother; you 
wrong them,” says Joyce, laughing lightly, plainly at the idea of 
Barbara’s affection for her children being impugned. “ She told 
me,” turning her lovely eyes full on Dysart, with no special ex- 
pression in them, whatever, “that I should find only your 
remains after spending an hour with them.” Her smile is 
brilliant. 

“She was wrong, you see. I am still here,” says Felix, hardly 
knowing what he says, in his desire to read her face, which is 
strictly impassive. 


’ 


“Yes, still here,” says Miss Kavanagh, smiling, always, and 
apparently meaning nothing at all; yet to Felix, watching her, 
there seems to be something treacherous in her manner. 
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“ Still here?” Had she hoped he would be gone? Was 
that the cause of her delay? Had she purposely put off coming 
home to give him time to grow tired and go away? And yet 
she is looking at him with a smile! 

“T am afraid you had a bad luncheon and a bad time 
generally,” says Mrs. Monkton quickly, who seems hurried in 
every way. “But we came home as soon as ever we could. 
Didn’t we Joyce?” Her appeal to her sister is suggestive of 
fear as to the answer, but she need not have been nervous about 
that. 

“We flew!” declares Miss Kavanagh with delightful zeal. 
“We thought we should never get here soon enough. Didn't 
we Barbara?” There is the very barest, faintest imitation of 
her sister’s voice in this last question ; a subtle touch of mockery, 
so slight, so evanescent as to leave one doubtful as to its ever 
having existed. 

“Yes, yes, indeed,” says Barbara colouring. 

“We flew so fast indeed that I am sure you are thoroughly 
fatigued,” says Miss Kavanagh, addressing her. “Why don’t 
you run away now, and take off your bonnet and lie down for 
an hour or so?” 

“But,” begins Barbara, and then stops short. What does it 
, all mean? this new departure of her sister’s puzzles her. Toso 
deliberately ask for a ééte-d-téte with Felix! To what end? 
The girl’s manner, so bright, filled with such a glittering 
geniality—so unlike the usual listlessness that has characterized 
it for so long—-both confuses and alarms her. Why is she so 


ae 


u amiable now? There had been a little difficulty about getting 
f her back at all, quite enough to make Mrs. Monkton shiver for 
d Dysart’s reception by her, and here, now, half-an-hour iater, she 
, is beaming upon him and being more than ordinarily civil. 
af What is she going to do? 

is 


“Oh! no ‘buts, ” says Joyce gaily. “You know you said 
your head was aching, and Mr. Dysart will excuse you. He 
y will not be so badly off even without you. He will have me!” 







- She turns a full glance on Felix as she says this, and looks at 

him with lustrous eyes and white teeth showing through her 
id parted lips. The soupcon of mockery in her whole air, of which 
of, 


all through he has been faintly but uncomfortably aware, has 
deepened. “I shall take care he is not dull.” 
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“ But,” says Barbara again, rather helplessly. 

“No, no. You must rest yourself. Remember we are going 
to that ‘at home,’ at the Thesiger’s to-night, and I would not 
miss it for anything. Don’t dwell with such sad looks on Mr, 
Dysart, I have promised to look after him. You will /e¢ me 
take care of you for a little while, Mr. Dysart, will you not?” 
turning another brilliant smile upon Felix who responds to it 
very gravely. 

He is regarding her witha searching air. How is it with her? 
Some old words recur to him. 

“There is treachery, O Ahaziah !” 

Why does she look at him like that? He mistrusts her 
present attitude. Even that aggressive mood of hers at the 
Doré gallery on that last day when they met, was preferable to 
this agreeable but detestable indifference. 

“It is always a pleasure to be with you,” says he steadily, 
perhaps a little doggedly. 

“There! you see!” says Joyce with a pretty little nod at her 
sister. 

“Well, I shall take half-an-hour’s rest,” says Mrs. Monkton 
reluctantly, who is, in truth, feeling as fresh as a daisy, but who 
is afraid to stay. “But I shall be back for tea.” She gives a 
little kindly glance to Felix, and with a heart filled with fore- 
bodings leaves the room. 

“What a glorious day it has been!” says Joyce, continuing 
the conversation with Dysart in that new manner of hers, quite 
as if Barbara’s going was a matter of small importance, and 
the fact that she has left them, for the first time for all these 
months, alone together, of less importance still. 

She is standing on the hearthrug, and is slowly taking the 


pins out of her bonnet. She seems utterly unconcerned. He 


might be the veriest stranger, or else the oldest, the most 
uninteresting friend in the world. 

She has taken out all the pins now, and has thrown her bonnet 
on to the lounge nearest to her, and is standing before the glass 
in the overmantel patting and pushing into order the soft locks 
that lie upon her forehead. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘* Ah, were she pitiful as she is fair." 


“a 


Life’s a varied, bright illusion, 
Joy and sorrow—light and shade.” 





“IT was almost warm,” says she turning round to him. She 
seems to be talking all the time, so vivid is her face, so intense 
her vitality. “Iwas so glad to see the Brabazons again. You 
know them, don't you? Kit looked perfect. So lovely, so good 
in every way—voice, face, manner. I felt I envied her. It would 
be delightful to feel that everyone must be admiring one, as 
she does.” She glances at him and he leans a little towards her. 
“No, no, not a compliment, A/ease. I know I am as much 
behind JXit as the moon is behind the sun.” 

“TI wasn’t going to pay you a compliment,” says he slowly. 

“No?” she laughs. It was unlike her to have made that 
remark, and just as unlike her to have taken his rather 
discourteous reply so good-naturedly. 

“It was a charming visit,” she goes on, not in haste, but idly 
as it were, and as if words are casy to her. “I quite enjoyed 
it. Barbara didn’t. I think she wanted to get home—she is 
always thinking of the babics—or——. Well, / did. I am not 
ungrateful. I take the goods the Gods provide, and find honest 
pleasure in them. I do not think, indeed, I laughed so much 
for quite a century as to-day with Kit.” 

“She is sympathetic,” says Felix, with the smallest thought 
of the person in question in his mind. 

“More than that, surely. Though ¢/a¢ is a hymn of praise in 
itself. After all it is a relief to meet Irish people when one 
has spent a week or two in stolid England. You agree with 
me?” 

“T am English,” returns he. 

“Oh! Of course! How rude of me! I didn’t mean it how- 
ever. I had entirely forgotten :—our acquaintance having been 
confined entirely to Irish soil until this luckless moment! You 
do forgive me?” 
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She is leaning a little forward, and looking at him with a 
careless expression. 

“ No,” returns he briefly. 

“Well, you should,” says she, taking no notice of his cold 
rejoinder, and treating it indeed as if it is of no moment. If 
there was a deeper meaning in his refusal to grant her absolution 
she declines to acknowledge it. “ Still, even that dé¢zse of mine 
need not prevent you from seeing some truth in my argument. 
We ave our charms, we Irish, eh?” 

“ Your charm?” 

“Well, mine, if you like, as a type, and ”—recklessly, and with 
a shrug of her shoulders—* if you wish to be personal.” 

She has gone a little too far. 

“T think I have acknowledged that,” says he, coldly. He 
rises abruptly, and goes over to where she is standing on the 
hearthrug — shading her face from the fire, with a huge 
Japanese fan. “Have I ever denied your charm?” His tone has 
been growing in intensity, and now becomes stern. “ Why do you 
talk to me like this? What is the meaning of it all—your altered 
manner—ceverything ? Why did you grant me this interview ?” 

“Perhaps because ”—still with that radiant smile, bright and 
cold as early frost—* Like that little soapy boy, I thought you 
would ‘not be happy till you got it.’” 

She laughs lightly. The laugh is the outcome of the smile, 
and its close imitation. It is perfectly successful, but on the 
surface only. There is no heart in it. 

“You think I arranged it ?” 

“Oh, no; how could 1? You have just said I arranged it.” 
She shuts up her fan with a little click. “ You want to say some- 
thing, don’t you?” says she, “ well, say it!” 

“You give me permission, then?” asks he, gravely, despair 
knocking at his heart. 

“Why not—would I have you unhappy always?” Her tonc 
is jesting throughout. 

“You think”—taking the hand that holds the fan, and 
restraining its motion for a moment, “ that if I do speak I shall 
be happier ?” 








“Ah! that is beyond me,” says she. “And yet—yes; to get 


a thing over is to get rid of fatigue. I have argued it all out 


”» 


for myself, and have come to the conclusion—— 
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“For yourself!” 

“Well, for you too ”—a little impatiently. “After all, it is 
you who want to speak. Silence, to me, is golden. But it 
occurred to me in the silent watches of the night,” with another 
—now rather forced—little laugh, “that if you once said to me 
all you had to say, you would be contented, and go away, and 
not trouble me any more.” 

“TI can do that now, without saying anything,” says he slowly. 
He has dropped her hand ; he is evidently deeply wounded. 

“Can you?” 


Her eyes are resting relentlessly on his. Is_ there 
magic in them? . . . Her mouth has taken a strange 
expression. 


“ | might have known how it would be,” says Dysart, throwing 
up his head. “You will not forgive! It was but a moment 
few words, idle, hardly considered, and—-—” 





a 


“Oh, yes, considered !” says she, slowly. 

“They were unmeant!” persists he, fiercely. “I defy you to 
think otherwise. One great mistake—a second’s madness—and 
you have ordained that it shall wreck my whole life! You /— 
That evening in the library at the Court. I had not thought 
of ——” 

“ Ah!” she interrupts him, even more by her gesture—which 
betrays the first touch of passion she has shown—than by her 
voice, that is still mocking. “I xvew you would have to say 
it!” 

“You know me, indeed!” says he, with an enforced calmness 
that leaves him very white. “My whole heart and soul lies bare 
to you, to ruin as you will. It is the merest waste of time, I 
know ; but still, I have felt all along that I must tell you again 
that I love you, though I fully understand I shall receive nothing 
in return but scorn and contempt. Still, to be able even to say it 
is a relief to me.” 





“And what is it to me ?” asks the girl, as pale now as he is; 
“is it a relicf—-a comfort to se, to have to listen to you?” 

She clenches her hands involuntarily. The fan falls with a 
little crash to the ground. 

“No.” He is silent a moment. “ No—it is unfair—unjust! 
You shall not be made uncomfortable again. . . . It is the 
lasttime. . I shall not trouble you again in this way. ] 
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don’t say we shall never mect again. 
looking at her—“ you do not desire that ?” 
“Oh, no,” coldly, politely. 


You "—pausing and 


J 


“If you do, say so at once, 
his tone. 


with a rather peremptory ring in 


“T should,” calmly. 

“IT am glad of that. As my cousin is a great friend of 
mine, and as I shall get a fortnight’s leave soon, I shall pro- 
bably run over to Ireland, and spend it with her. After all ” 
—bitterly—* why should I suppose it would be disagreeable to 
you?” 

“It was quite a natural idea,” says she, immovably. 

“ However,” says he, steadily, “you need not be afraid 
that, even if we do mect, I shall ever annoy you in this way 
again——” 

“Oh, I am never afraid,” says she, with that terrible smile 
that seems to freeze him. 

“Well, good-bye,” holding out his hand. He is quite as com- 
posed as she is now, and is even able to return her smile in kind. 

“So soon? But Barbara will be down to tea in a few minutes. 
You will surely wait for her?” 

“JT think not.” 

“But really do! I am going tosce after the children, and give 
them some chocolate | bought for them.” 

“It will probably make them ill,” says he, smiling still. “ No, 
thank you. I must go now, indeed. You will make my excuses 
to Mrs. Monkton, please. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” says she, laying her hand in his for a second. 
She has grown suddenly very cold, shivering, it seems almost as 
if an icy blast frcm scme open portal has been blown in upon 
her. He is still looking at her. There is something wild— 
strange—in his expression. 

“You cannot realize it, but I can,” says he, unsteadily. “It 
is good-bye for ever, so far as life for me is concerned!” 

He has turned away from her. He is gone. The sharp 
closing of the door wakens her to the fact that she is alone. 
Mechanically, quite calmly, she looks round the empty room. 
There is a little Persian chair-cover over there all awry. She 
re-arranges it with a critical eye to its proper appearance, and 
afterwards pushes a small chair into its place. She pats a cushion 
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or two, and finally taking up her bonnet and the pins she had 
laid upon the chimney-piece, goes up to her own room. 

Once there—— 

With a rush the whole thing comes back to her. The entire 
meaning of it—what she has done. That word—/or ever. 
The bonnet has fallen from her fingers. Sinking upon her knees 
beside the bed, she buries her face out of sight. Presently her 
slender frame is torn by those cruel, yet merciful sobs! 





* * * * * * * 


CHAPTER XL. 


‘* The sense of death is most in apprehension.” 


‘* Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure.” 


IT is destined to be a day of grief! Monkton, who had been 
out all the morning, having gone to see the old people, a usual 
habit of his, had not returned to dinner--a very wvusual habit 
with him. It had occurred, however, once or twice, that he had 
stayed to dine with them on such occasions, as when Sir George 
had had a troublesome letter from his elder son, and had looked 
to the younger to give him some comfort—some of his time, to 
help him to bear it, by talking it all over. Barbara, therefore, 
whilst dressing for Mrs. Thesiger’s “ At Home,” had scarcely 
felt anxiety, and, indeed, it is only now when she has come down 
to the drawing-room to find Joyce awaiting her, alsoin gala garb, 
so far as a gown goes, that a suspicion of coming trouble takes 


“He is late, isn’t he?” she says, looking at Joyce with some- 
thing nervous in her expression. “ What can have kept him ? 
I know he wanted to meet the General, and now——What can 
it be ?” 

“His mother, probably,’ says Joyce indifferently. “From 
your description of her, 1 should say she must be a most 
thoroughly uncomfortable old person.” 

“Yes. Not pleasant, certainly. A little of her, as George 





Ingram used to say, goesa long way. But still——And these 
Thesiger people are friends of his, and Ps 


“You are working yourself up into a thorough belicf in the 
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sensational street accident,” says Joyce, who has seated herself 
well out of the glare of the chandelier. “ You want to be tragic, 
It is a mistake, believe me.” 

Something in the bitterness of the girl’s tone strikes on her 
sister’s ear. Joyce had not come down to dinner, had pleaded 
a headache as an excuse for her non-appearance, and Mrs, 
Monkton and Tommy (she could not bear to dine alone) had 
devoured that meal @ deux. Yommy certainly had been anything 
but dull company. 

“Has anything happened, Joyce?” asks her sister quickly. 
She has had her suspicions of: course, but they were of the 
vaguest order. 

Joyce laughs. 

“J gold you your nerves were out of order,” says she. “ What 
should happen? Are you still dwelling on the running over 
business? I assure you, you wrong Freddy. He can take care 
of himself at a crossing as well as another man, and _ better. 
Iven a hansom, I am convinced, could do no harm to Freddy.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of him,” says Barbara, a little reproachfully, 
perhaps. “ I——” 

“No. Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself! Here he 
is,” cries she suddenly, springing to her feet, as the sound of 
Monkton’s footsteps ascending the stairs can be now distinctly 
heard. “I hope you willexplain yourself to Zz!” She laughs 
again and disappears through the doorway that lIecads to the 
second hall outside, as Monkton enters. 

“ How late you are, Freddy,” says his wife, the reproach in 
her voice heightened because of the anxiety she has been endur- 
ing. “I thought you would never——What is it? What has 
happened? /veddy!/ there is bad news.” 

“Yes, very bad,” says Monkton, sinking into a chair. 

“Your brother——” breathlessly. Of late, she has always 
known that trouble is to be expected from him. 

“ He is dead,” says Monkton in a low tone. 

Barbara, flinging her opera cloak aside, comes quickly to him. 
She leans over him and slips her arms round his neck. 

“ Dead!” says she in an awestruck tone. 

“Yes. Killed himself! Shot himself! The telegram came 
this morning when I was with them. I could not come home 
sooner ; it was impossible to leave them.” 
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“Oh! Freddy, I am sorry you left them even now; a line to 
me would have done. Oh, what a horrible thing, and to die like 
that.” 

“Yes.” He presses one of her hands, and then rising, begins 
to move hurriedly up and down the room. “It was misfortune 
on misfortune,” he says presently. “When I went over there 
this morning, they had just received a letter from him filled 
with——” 

“From him!” 

“Yes, That is what seemed to make it so much worse later 
on. Life in the morning, death in the afternoon!” His voice 
grows choked. “And such a letter as it was, filled with 
nothing but a most scandalous account of his—Oh!”—-—he 
breaks off suddenly as if shocked. “Oh, he is dead, poor 
fellow.” 

“Don't take it like that,’ says Barbara, following him and 
clinging to him. “ You £xow you could not be unkind. ‘There 
were debts then ?” 

“Debts! It is difficult to explain just now, my head is 
aching so, and those poor old people! Well, it means ruin for 
them, Barbara. Of course his debts must be paid ; his honour 
kept intact, for the sake of the old name, but——They will let 
all the houses, the two in town, this one and their own and—— 
and the old place down in Warwickshire, the ome, all must go 
out of their hands.” 

“Oh, Freddy, surely—surely there must be some way——” 

“Not one. I spoke about breaking the entail. You know I 

-his death, poor fellow. I——” 

“Yes, yes, dear.” 

“But they wouldn’t hear of it. My mother was very angry 
even in her grief, when I proposed it. They hope that, by 
strict retrenchment, the property will right itself again ; and they 
spoke about Tommy. ‘They said it would be unjust to 
him——” 


“ And to you,” quickly. She would not have him ignored any 
longer. 


“Oh, as for me, I’m not a boy, youknow. Tommy is safe to 
inherit as life goes.” 

“Well, so are you,” says she, with a sharp pang at her heart. 

“Yes, of course. Iam only making outa case. I think it 
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was kind of them to remember Tommy’s claim in the very midst 





of their own great grief.” 

“It was indeed,” says she remorsefully. “Oh, it cas. But if 
they give up everything, where will they go?” 

“They talk of taking a cottage—a small house somewhere, 
They want to give up everything to pay his infamous—— 
There!” sharply, “I am forgetting again! But to sce 
them, makes one forget everything else.” He begins his walk 
up and down the room again, as if inaction is impossible to him. 
“ My mother, who has been accustomed toa certain luxury all 
her life, to be now, at the very close of it, condemned to—— It 
would break your heart to see her. And she will let nothing be 
said of him.” 

“Qh, no.” 

“Still, there should be justice. I can’t help feeling that. Her 
blameless life, and /4zs—— and sfe is the one to suffer.” 

“It is so often so,” says his wife in a low tone. “It is an old 
story, dearest, but I know that when the old stories come home 
to us individually they always sound so terribly new. But what 
do they mean by a small house?” asks she presently in a dis- 
tressed tone. 

“Well, I suppose a small house,” says he with just a passing 
gleam of his old jesting manner. “ You know my mother cannot 
bear the country, so I think the cottage idea will fall through.” 

“Freddy,” says his wife suddenly. “She can’t go into a small 
house, a Lozdon small house. It is out of the question. Could 
they not come and live with us?” 

She is suggesting a martyrdom for herself, yet she does it 
unflinchingly. 

“What! My aunt and all ?” asks he, regarding her earnestly. 

“ Oh, of course, of course, poor old thing,” says she, unable 
this time, however, to hide the quaver that desolates her voice. 

“Vo,” says her husband with a suspicion of vehemence. He takes 
her suddenly in his arms, and kisses her. “ Because two or threc 
people are unhappy is no reason why a fourth should be made 
so, and I won't have your life spoiled, so far as / can preventit. 
[ suppose you have guessed that I must go over to Nice—where 
he is—my father could not possibly go alone in his present 
state.” 

“When must you go ?” 
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“To-morrow. As for you——’ 

“If we could go home,” says she uncertainly. 

“That is what I would suggest, but how will you manage 
without me? The children are so troublesome when taken out 
of their usual beat, and their Nurse I often wonder which 
would require the most looking after, they, or she? It occurred 
to me to ask Dysart to see you across.” 

“He is so kind, such a _ friend,” says Mrs. Monkton. 
“But——” 

She might have said more but that at this instant Joyce 





appears in the doorway. 

“We shall be late,” cries she, “and Freddy, not even dressed, 
why——. Oh, has anything vea//y happened ?” 

“Yes, yes,’ says Barbara hurriedly—a few words explains all. 
“We must go home to-morrow, you see; and Freddy thinks 
that I’clix would look after us until we reached Kingstown or 
North Wall.” 

“felix—Mr. Dysart?” The girl’s face had grown pale during 
the recital of the suicide, but now she looks ghastly. “ Why 
should he come ?” cries she in a ringing tone that has actual 
fear in it. “Do you suppose that we two cannot manage the 
children between us? Oh, nonsense, Barbara; why Tommy is 
as sensible as he can be, and if Nurse does prove incapable, and 
a prey to sea-sickness, well—I can take baby, and you can 
look after Mabel. It will be all right! We are not going to 
America really. Freddy, please say you will not trouble Mr. 
Dysart about this matter.” 

“Yes. I really think we shall not require him,” says Barbara. 
Something in the glittering brightness of her sister’s eye warns 
her to give in at once, and indeed she had been unconsciously 
a little half-hearted about having Felix or any stranger as a 
travelling companion. “ There, run away, Joyce, and go to your 
bed, darling, you look very tired. I must still arrange some few 
things with Freddy.” 

“What is the matter with her?” asks Monkton, when Joyce 
has gone away. “She looks as if she had been crying, and her 
manner is so excitable.” 

“She has been strange all day, almost repellant. Fclix called 
—and—I don’t know what happened, she insisted upon my 
leaving her alone with him; but I am afraid there was a scene 
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of some sort. I know she had been crying, because her eyes 
were so red, but she would say nothing, and I was afraid to ask 
her.” 

“Better not. I hope she is not still thinking of that fellow 
Beauclerk. However——” he stops short and sighs heavily. 

“You must not think of her, now,” says Barbara, quickly ; 
“your own trouble is enough for you. Were your brother’s 
affairs so very bad, that they necessitate the giving up of every- 
thing ?” 

“It has been going on for years. My father has had to 
economise, to cut down everything. You know the old place 
was let toa Mr.—Mr.—I quite forget the name now,” pressing 
his hand to his brow; “a Manchester man at all events, but we 
always hoped my father would have been able to take it back 
from him next year, but now——” 

“But you say they think in time that the property will——” 

“ They think so. I don’t. But it would be a pity to undeceive 
them. I am afraid, Barbara,” with a sad look at her, “ you made 
a bad match. Even when the chance comes in your way to 
rise out of poverty it proves a thoroughly useless one.” 


“Tt isn’t like you to talk like that,” says she quickly. “ There! 
you are overwrought, and no wonder too. Come upstairs and let 
us see what you will want for your journey.” Her tone has 
grown purposely brisk; surely on an occasion such as this she is 
a wife,a companion in a thousand. “There must be many 
things to be considered; both for you and for me. And the 
thing is, to take nothing unnecessary. Those foreign places, I 


” 


hear, are so 

“It hardly matters what I take,” says he wearily. 

“Well, it matters what / take,” says she briskly. “Come and 
give me a help, Freddy. You know how I hate to have servants 
standing over me. Other people stand over their servants, but 
they are poor rich people. I like to see how the clothes are 
packed.” She is speaking not quite truthfully. Few people 
like to be spared trouble so much as she does, but it seems 
good in her eyes now to rouse him from the melancholy that is 
fast growing on him. “Come,” she says, tucking her arm into 


his. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


“Tt is not to-morrow ; ah, were it to-day ! 
There are two that I know that would be gay, 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye ! 
Ah! parting wounds so bitterly ! ” 


IT is six weeks later, “Spring has come up this way,” and all 
the earth is glad with a fresh birth. 


‘*Tantarara ! the joyous Book of Spring 
Lies open, writ in blossoms ; not a bird 
Of evil augury is seen or heard ! 
Come now, like Pan’s old crew we'll dance and sing, 
Or Oberon’s, for hill and valley ring 
To March’s bugle-horn—earth’s blood is stirred.” 


March has indeed come; boisterous, wild, terrible, in many 
ways, but lovely in others. There is a freshness in the air that 
rouses glad thoughts within the breast, vague thoughts, sweet, as 
undefinable, and that yet mean life. The whole land seems to 
have sprung up from a long slumber, and to be looking with 
wide happy eyes upon the fresh marvels Nature is preparing for 
it. Rather naked she stands as yet, rubbing her sleepy lids, 
having just cast from her her coat of snow, and feeling some- 
what bare in the frail garment of bursting leaves, and timid 
grass growths, that as yet is all she can find wherein to hide 
her charms; but half clothéd as she is, she is still beautiful. 

Everything seems full of an eager triumph. Hills, trees, 
valleys, lawns and bursting streams, all are overflowing with 
a wild enjoyment. The dull, dingy drapery in which Winter 
had shrouded them has now been cast aside, and the resplendent 
furniture with which each Spring delights to deck her home, 
stands revealed. 

All these past dead months her house has lain desolate, 
enfolded in death’s cerements, but now uprising in her vigorous 
youth, she flings aside the dull coverings, and lets the sweet, 
brilliant hues that lie beneath, shine forth in all their beauty 
to meet the eye of day. 

Earth and sky are in bridal array, and from the rich recesses 
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of the woods, and from each shrub and branch the soft glad 
pans of the mating birds sound like a wedding chant. 

Monkton had come back from that sad journey to Nice some 
weeks ago. He had had very little to tell on his return, and 
that of the saddest. It had all been only too true about those 
iniquitous debts ; and the old people were in great distress. The 
two town houses should be let at once, and the old place in 
Warwickshire—the ome, as he had called it—well! there was no 
hope now that it would ever be redeemed from the hands of 
the Manchester people who held it; and Sir George had been 
so sure that this Spring he would have been in a position to 
get back his own, and have the old place once more in his pos- 
session. It was all very sad. 

“There is no hope now. He will have to let the place to 
Barton for the next ten years,” said Monkton to his wife when 
he got home. Barton was the Manchester man. “ He is still 
holding off about doing it, but he knows it must be done, and at 
all events the reality won’t be a bit worse than the thinking 
about it. Poor old Governor! You wouldn’t know him, 
Barbara. He has gone to skin and bone, and such a frightened 
sort of look in his eyes.” 

“Oh! poor, poor old man!” cried Barbara, who could forget 
everything in the way of past unkindness where her sympathics 
were enlisted. 

Towards the end of February the guests had bezun to arrive 
at The Court. Lady Baltimore had returned there during 
January with her little son, but Baltimore had not put in an 
appearance for some weeks later. A good many new people 
- unknown to the Monktons had arrived there with others, who 

they did know, and after awhile Dicky Browne had come and 

Miss Maliphant and the Brabazons and-some others with whom 

Joyce was on friendly terms, but even though Lady Baltimore 

had made rather a point of the girl’s being with her, Joyce 

had gone to her but sparingly, and always in fear and trembling. 
It was so impossible to know who might not have arrived last 
night, or was going to arrive ¢hzs night! 

Besides, Barbara and Freddy were so saddened, so upset by 
the late death and its consequences, that it seemed unkind even 
to pretend to enjoy oneself. Joyce grasped at this excuse to 
say “no” very often to Lady Baltimore’s kindly longings to 
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have her with her. That, up to this, neither Dysart nor 
Beauclerk had come to The Court, had been a comfort to her ; 
but that they might come at any moment kept her watchful 
and uneasy. Indeed only yesterday she had heard from Lady 
Baltimore that both were expected during the ensuing week. 

That news leaves her rather unstrung and nervous to-day. 
After luncheon, having successfully eluded Tommy the lynx- 
eyed, she decides upon going for a long walk with a view to 
working off the depression to which she has become prey. 
This is how she happens to be out of the way when the letter 
comes for Barbara that changes altogether the tenour of their 
lives. 

The afternoon post brings it. The delicious Spring day has 
worn itself almost to a close when Monkton entering his wife’s 
room, where she is busy at a sewing machine, altering a frock for 
Mabel, drops a letter over her shoulder into her lap. 

“ What a queer looking letter,” says she, staring in amazement 
at the big official blue envelope. 

“Ah—ha, I ¢hought it would make you shiver,” says he, 
lounging over to the fire and nestling his back comfortably 
against the mantel-piece. “What have you been up to, I should 
like to know. No wonder you are turning a lively purple.” 

“But what can it be ?” says she. 

“That’s just it,” says he teazingly. “I ope they aren't going 
to arrest you, that’s all. Five years’ penal servitude is not a thing 
to hanker after.” 

Mrs. Monkton, however, is not listening to this tirade. She 
has broken open the envelope and is now scanning hurriedly the 
contents of the important-looking document within. There is a 
pause—a lengthened one.... Presently Barbara rises from 
her seat, mechanically as it were, always with her eyes fixed on 
the letter in her hand. She has grown a little pale—a little 
puzzled frown is contracting her forehead. 

“Freddy !” says she in a rather strange tone. 

“What ?” says he quickly. “No sore bad news I hope.” 

“Oh no! Oh yes! I can’t quite make it out—but—I’m 
afraid my poor uncle is dead.” 

“Your uncle?” 

“Yes, yes. My father’s brother. I think I told you about 
him. He went abroad years ago, and we—Joyce and I, believed 
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him dead a long time ago, long before I married you even—but 
now——. Come here and read it. It is worded so oddly that 
it puzzles me.” 

“Let me see it,” says Monkton. 

He sinks into an easy chair, and drags her down on to his 
knee, the better to see over her shoulder. Thus satisfactorily 
arranged, he begins to read rapidly the letter she holds up before 
his eyes. 

“Yes, dead indeed,” says he sotto voce. “Go on, turn over ; 
you mustn’t fret about ¢Zat you know, Barbara—er—er——” 
reading. “What’s this? By Jove!” 

“What” says his wife anxiously. “What is the meaning of 
this horrid letter, Freddy ?” 

“There are a few people who might not call it horrid,” says 
Monkton, placing his arm round her, and rising from the chair. 
He is looking very grave. “Even though it brings you news 
of your poor uncle’s death, still—it brings you too the 
information that you are heiress to about a quarter of a 
million!” 

“What!” says Barbara faintly. And then, “Oh xo. Oh! 
nonsense ! there must be some mistake !” 

“Well, it sounds like it at all events. ‘Sad occurrence,’ h’m 
—h’m——” reading. ‘“‘Co-heiresses. Very considerable 
fortune.” He looks to the signature of the letter. “ Hodgson 
and Fair. Very respectable firm! My father has had dealings 
with them. They say your uncle died in Sydney, and has left 
behind him an immense sum of money. Half a million, in 
fact, to which you and Joyce are co-heiresses.” 

“There must be a mistake,” repeats Barbara, in a low tone. 
“Tt seems too like a fairy tale.” 

“It does. And yet, lawyers like Hodgson and Fair are not 
likely to be led into a cul-de-sac. If——” he pauses, and looks 
earnestly at his wife. “If it does prove true, Barbara, you will 
be a very rich woman.” 

“And you will be rich wth me,” says she, quickly, in an 
agitated tone. “But, but——” 

“Yes ; it does seem difficult to believe,” interrupts he, slowly. 
“What a letter!” His eyes fall on it again, and she, drawing 
close to him, reads it once more, carefully. 

“T think there is truth in it,” says she, at last. “It sounds 
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more like being all right, more veasonable, when read a second 
time. Freddy——” 


She steps a little bit away from him, and rests her beautiful 
eyes full on his. 

“Have you thought,” says she, slowly, “that if there is truth 
in this story, how much we shall be able to do for your father 
and mother !” 

Monkton starts as if stung. For them. To do anything for 
them. For the two who had so wantonly offended and insulted 
her during all her married life. Is her first thought to be for 
them ? 

“Yes, yes,” says she, eagerly. “ We shall be able to help them 
out of all their difficulties. Oh! I didn’t say much to you, but 
their grief, their troubles, have gone to my very heart. I couldn’t 
bear to think of their being obliged to give up their houses, their 
comforts, and in their old age, too! Now, we shall be able to 
smooth matters for them !” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


‘* It’s we two, it’s we two, it’s we two for aye, 
All the world and we two, and Heaven be our stay, 
Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny bride ! 
All the world was Adam once, with Eve by his side.” 


THE light in her eyes is angelic. She has laid her hands upon 
both her husband’s arms, as if expecting him to take her into 
them as he always does only too gladly on the smallest provo- 
cation. Just now, however, he fails her, for the moment only, 
however. 

“ Barbara,” says he, in a choked voice ; he holds her from him, 
examining her face critically. His thoughts are painful, yet 
proud—proud beyond telling. His examination does not last 
long ; there is nothing but good to be read in that fair, sweet, 
lovable face. He gathers her to him with a force that is almost 
hurtful. 

“ Are you a woman at all, or just an angel?” says he witha 
deep sigh. 

“What is it, Freddy ?” 

“After all they have done to you. Their insults, coldness, 
abominable conduct, to think that your first thought should be 
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for them. Why look here, Barbara,” vehemently, “they are 
not worthy that you should——” 

“Tut!” interrupts she, lightly, yet with a little sob in her 
throat. His praise is so sweet to her. “ You over-rate me. Is 
it for them I would do it or for you? There, take all the 
thought for yourself. And, besides, are not you and I one, and 
shall not your people be my people. Come, if you think of it, 
there is no such great merit after all.” 

“You forget——” 

“No; not aword against them. I won’t listen,” thrusting 
her fingers into her ears. “ It is all over and done with long ago. 
And it is our turn now,’and let us do things decently, and in 
order, and create no heartburnings.” 

“But when I think——” 

“Tf thinking makes you look like that, don’t think.” 

“But I must. I must remember how they scorned and 
slighted you. It never seems to have come home to me so 
vividly as now—now when you seem to have forgotten it. Oh, 
Barbara!” He presses back her head and looks long and ten- 
derly into her eyes. “I was not mistaken, indeed, when I gave 
you my heart. Surely you are one amongst ten thousand.” 

“Silly boy,” says?she, with a little tremulous laugh; glad to 
her very soul’s centre, however, because of his words. “ What is 
there to praise me for? Have I not warned you that I am 
purely selfish ? What is there I would not do for very love of 
you? Come, Freddy,” shaking herself loose from him, and 
laughing now with honest delight. “ Let us be reasonable. Oh! 
poor old uncle, it seems hateful to rejoice thus over his death, 
but his memory is really only a shadow after all, and I suppose 
he meant to make us happy by his gift, eh, Freddy ?” 

“Yes. How well he remembered during all these years. He 
could have formed no other ties.” 

“None, naturally.” Short pause. “ There is that black mare 
of Mike Donovan’s, Freddy, that you so fancied. You can buy 
it now.” 

Monkton laughs involuntarily. Something of the child has 
always lingered about Barbara. 

“And I should like to get a black velvet gown,” says she, her 
face brightening, “and to buy Joyce a—— Oh! but Joyce will 
be rich herself.” 
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“Yes. I’m really afraid you will be done? out of the joy of 
overloading Joyce with gifts; she'll be able to give you some- 
thing. That will be a change at all events. As for the velvet 
gown, if this,” touching the letter, “ bears any meaning, I should 
think you need not confine yourself to ove velvet gown.” 

“And there’s Tommy,” says she quickly, her thoughts run- 
ning so quickly that she scarcely hears him. “You have 
always said you wanted to put him in the army. “ Now you 
can do it.” 

“Yes,” says Monkton, with sudden interest. “I should like 
that. But you—you shrank from the thought, didn’t you.” 

“Well, he might have to go to India,” says she nervously. 

“ And what of that ?” 

“Oh, nothing—that is nothing really—only there are lions 
and tigers there, Freddy ; aven’t there now ?” 

“One or two,” says Mr. Monkton, “if we are to believe travel- 
ler’s tales. But they are all proverbially false. I don’t believe 
in lions at all, myself. I’m sure they are myths. Well, let him 
go into the navy then. Lions and tigers don’t as a rule inhabit 
the great deep.” 

“Oh, no; but sharks do,” says she, with a visible shudder. 
“ No, no, on the whole I had rather trust him to the beasts of 
the field. He could run away from them, but you can’t run in 
the sea.” 


“True,” says Mr. Monkton, with exemplary gravity. “I 
couldn’t, at all events.” 
* * * * * * * 


Monkton had to run across to London about the extraordinary 
legacy left to his wife and Joyce. But further investigation 
proved the story true. The money was, indeed, there, and they 
were the only heirs. From being distinctly poor, they rose to 
the height of a very respectable income, and Monkton being in 
Town, where the old Monktons still were, also was commanded 
by his wife to go to them and pay off their largest liabilities— 
debts contracted by the dead son, and to so arrange that they 
should not be at the necessity of leaving themselves houseless. 

The Manchester people who had taken the old place in 
Warwickshire were now informed that they could not have it 
beyond the term agreed upon, but about this the old people had 
something to say too. They would not take back the family 
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place. They had but one son now, and the sooner he went to 
live there the better. Lady Monkton, completely broken down 
and melted by Barbara’s generosity, went so far as to send her 
a long letter, telling her it would be the dearest wish of hers and 
Sir George’s hearts that se should preside as mistress over the 
beautiful old homestead, and that it would give them great 
happiness to imagine the children—the grandchildren—running 
riot through the big wainscotted rooms. Barbara was not to 
wait for her—Lady Monkton’s—death to take up her position as 
head of the house. She was to go to Warwickshire at once, the 
moment those detestable Manchester people were out of it, and 
Lady Monkton, if Barbara would be so good as to make her 
welcome, would like to come to her for three months every year, 
to see the children and her son, and her daughter! The last 
was the crowning touch. For the rest, Barbara was not to 
hesitate about accepting the Warwickshire place, as Lady Monk- 
ton and Sir George were devoted to Town life, and never felt 
quite well when away from smoky London. 

This last was true. As a fact the old people were thoroughly 
imbued with a desire for the turmoil of city life, and the three 


months of country Lady Monkton had stipulated for, were quite 
as much as they desired of rustic felicity. 

Barbara accepted the gift of the old home. Eventually, of 
course, it would be hers, but she knew the old people meant 
the present giving of it as a sort of return for her liberality—for 
the generosity that had enabled them to once more lift their 
heads amongst their equals. 


* * * 1 co * * 

The great news meanwhile had spread like wildfire through 
the Irish county where the Frederic Monktons lived. Lady 
Baltimore was unfeignedly glad about it, and came down at once 
to embrace Barbara, and say all sorts of delightful things about 
it. The excitement of the whole affair seemed to dissipate all 
the sadness and depression that had followed on the death of the 
elder son, and nothing now was talked of but the great good 
luck that had fallen into the paths of Barbara and Joyce. The 
poor old uncle had been considered dead for so many years 
previously, and was indeed such a dim memory to his nieces 
that it would have been the purest affectation to pretend to feel 
any deep grief for his demise. 
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Perhaps what grieved Barbara most of all, though she said 
very little about it, was the idea of having to leave the old house 
in which they were now living. It did not cheer her to think of 
the place in Warwickshire which, of course, was beautiful, and 
full of possibilities. 

This foolish old Irish home—rich in discomforts—was home. 
It seemed hard to abandon it. It was not a palatial mansion, 
certainly ; it was even dismal in many ways, but it contained 
more love in its little space than many a noble mansion could 
boast. It seemed cruel—ungrateful—to cast it behind her, once 
it was possible to her to mount a few steps higher on the rungs 
of the worldly ladder. 

How happy they had all been here together, in this foolish old 
house that every severe storm seemed to threaten with final 
dissolution. It gave her many a secret pang to think that she 
must part from it for ever before another year should dawn. 


* on * x * * * 


CHAPTER XLII. 


‘* Looks the heart alone discover, 
If the tongue its thoughts can tell, 
’Tis in vain you play the lover, 
You have never /e/¢ the spell.” 
JOycE, who had been dreading, with a silent but terrible fear, 
her first meeting with Dysart, had found it no such great matter 
after all when at last they were face to face. Dysart had met 
her as coolly, with apparently as little concern as though no 
former passages had ever taken place between them. 

His manner was perfectly calm, and as devoid of feeling as 
anyone could desire, and it was open to her comprehension that 
he avoided her whenever he possibly could. She told herself 
this was all she could, or did, desire; yet, nevertheless, she 
writhed beneath the certainty of it. 

Beauclerk had not arrived until a week later than Dysart ; 
until, indeed, the news of the marvellous fortune that had come 
to her was well authenticated, and then had been all that could 
possibly be expected of him. His manner was perfect. He 
still sat and gazed with delightfully friendly eyes into Miss 
Maliphant’s pleased countenance, and anon skimmed across room 
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or lawn to whisper beautiful nothings to Miss Kavanagh. The 
latter’s change of fortune did not, apparently, seem to affect him 
in the least. After all, even now, she was not so good a parti 
as Miss Maliphant where money was concerned, but then there 
were other things. Whatever his outward manner might lead 
one to suspect, beyond doubt he thought a great deal at this time, 
and finally came to a conclusion. 

Joyce’s fortune had helped /ery in many ways; it had helped 
many of the poor around her too, but it did even more than that 
—it helped Mr. Beauclerk to make up his mind with regard to 
his matrimonial prospects. 

Sitting in his chambers in Town with J.ady Baltimore's 
letter before him that told him of the change in Joyce's fortune 
—of the fortune that had changed her, in fact, from a pretty, 
penniless girl to a pretty rich one, he told himself that, after all, 
she had certainly been the girl for 427, since the commencement 
of their acquaintance. 

She was charming—not a whit more now than then. He 
would not belie his own taste so far as to admit that she was more 
desirable in any way now, in her prosperity, than when first he 


saw her, and paid her the immense compliment of admiring 
her. 


He permitted himself to grow a little enthusiastic, however, to 
say out loud to himself as it were, all that he had hardly allowed 
himself to think up to this. She was, beyond question, ¢e most 
charming girl in the world! Such grace—such finish! A 
girl worthy of the love of the best of men — presumably 
himself ! 

He had always loved her—always! He had never felt 
so sure of that delightful fact as wow. He had had a 
kind of knowledge, even when afraid to give ear to it, that 
she was the wife best suited to him to be found anywhere. 
She understood him! They were thoroughly ex rapport with 
each other. Their marriage would be a success in the 
deepest, sincerest meaning of that word. 

He leant luxuriously amongst the cushions of his chair, lit a 
fragrant cigarette, and ran his mind backwards over many things. 
Well! Perhapsso! But yet if he dad refrained from proposing 
to her until now—now when Fate smiles upon her— it was simply 
because he dreaded dragging her into a marriage where she could 
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not have had all those little best things of life that so peerless a 
creature had every right to demand. 

Yes! It was for her sake alone he had hesitated. He feels 
sure of that now. He has thoroughly persuaded himself of the 
purity of the motives that kept him tongue-tied when honour 
called aloud to him for speech. He feels himself so exalted that 
he metaphorically pats himself upon the back and tells himself 
he is a righteous being—a very Brutus where honour is con- 
cerned; any other man might have hurried that exquisite creature 
into a squalid marriage for the mere sake of gratifying an over- 
powering affection, but e had been above all that! He had 
considered er! The man’s duty is ever to protect the woman! 
He had protected “ery—even from herself; for that she would 
have been only too willing to link her sweet fate with his at any 
price, was patent to all the world. Few people have felt as 
virtuous as Mr. Beauclerk as he comes to the end of ¢izs thread 
of his imaginings. 

Well! He will make it up to her! He smiles benignly 
through the smoke that rises round his nose. She shall never 
have reason to remember that he had not fallen on his knees to 
her—as a less considerate man might have done—when he 
was without the means to make her life as bright as it should 
be. 

The most eager of lovers must live, and eating is the first 
move towards that conclusion. Yet if he had given way to 
selfish desires they would scarcely, he and she, have had sufficient 
bread (of any delectable kind) to fill their mouths. But now, all 
would be different. She, clever girl! had supplied the blank ; 
she had squared the difficulty. Having provided the where- 
withal to keep body and soul together in a nice, respectable, 
fashionable, modern sort of way, her constancy shall certainly be 
rewarded. He will go straight down to The Court, and declare 
to her the sentiments that have been warming his breast 
(silently!) all these past months. What a dear girl she is, and 
so fond of him. That in itself is an extra charm in her very 
delightful character. And those fortunate thousands! Quite a 
quarter of a million, isn’t it? Well, of course, no use saying 
they won’t come in handy—no use being hypocritical over it— 
horrid thing a hypocrite !—well, those thousands naturally have 
their charm too, 
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He rose; flung his cigarette aside (it was finished as far as 
careful enjoyment would permit) and rang for his servant to pack 
his portmanteaux. He was going to The Court by the morning 
train. 

* * * * * * * 

Now that he is here, however, he restrains the ardour that no 
doubt is consuming him, with altogether admirable patience, and 
waits for the chance that may permit him to lay his valuable 
affections at Joyce’s feet. A dinner to be followed by an im- 
promptu dance at The Court suggests itself as a very fitting 
opportunity. He grasps it. Yes, to-morrow evening will be an 
excellent and artistic opening for a thing of this sort. All 
through luncheon, even whilst conversing with Joyce and Miss 
Maliphant on various outside topics, his versatile mind is 
arranging a picturesque spot in the garden enclosures wherein 
to make Joyce a happy woman! 

Lady Swansdown, glancing across the table at him, laughs 
lightly. Always disliking him, she has still been able to read 
him very clearly, and his determination to now propose to Joyce 
amuses her nearly as much as it annoys her. Frivolous to the 
last degree as she is, an honest regard for Joyce has taken hold 
within her breast. Lord Baltimore too is disturbed by his 
brother’s present attitude, yet a feeling that Joyce is equal to the 
struggle comforts her. She sighs, however, as she looks at her. 
Life to Lady Baltimore has become a terrible thing. It was bad 
before—but now—/ately It is vain to try to conceal from 
herself that the flirtation between her husband and her whilom 
friend, Lady Swansdown, is gaining ground every day. A sad 
and scornful submission to her fate is all that is left her, and yet 
—it is so hard to submit. 

Perhaps, of all those round her, Dicky Browne is the one who 
sees most of Lady Baltimore’s trouble, and whilst disbelieving in 
any very serious attachment between Baltimore and Lady 
Swansdown, is still secretly incensed at the indignity put upon 
Isabel, of whom he is extremely fond in his own odd, desultory 
way. Hehad even gone so far yesterday as to hint about it to 
Beauclerk, who as Lady Baltimore’s brother might, he thought, 
reasonably be supposed to have her interests at heart. 

In this, however, he found himself lamentably mistaken. 
Beauclerk had stared at him in a gentlemanly sort of way, as if 
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he had seven heads. He seemed, indeed, horrified at Dicky’s 
bad taste in bringing up an affair of this kind to the common 
light of day ; such an ordinary affair too! What the deuce did 
the fellow mean ? 

“ You should interfere,” said Dicky Browne stoutly, unim- 
pressed by the gentlemanly stare. “A word or two to Baltimore 
would arrange it. I don’t believe he cares a screw about—the 
other.” 

“My dear fellow, I mever interfere!” said Beauclerk icily, 
whereon Dicky, with an indignant twist of his shoulder, had left 
him. 

Something at luncheon to-day, a little touch of coquetry on 
the part of Lady Swansdown, had set his anger going again. 
And an hour later, happening to pass through one of the con- 
servatories he is still further incensed by a vision of Baltimore 
leaning over Lady Swansdown in a half careless, half lover-like 
attitude. Even as Dicky hesitates whether to withdraw noise- 
lessly, or bring a flower-pot to the ground with a loud clangour, 
Baltimore stooping, presses his lips to his pretty companion’s 
hand, and with a light laugh runs down the conservatory steps 
to the garden outside. 

Dicky, after a second’s consideration, goes forward, and almost 
before Lady Swansdown has time to realize his approach drops 
into the seat just vacated by Baltimore. 

“T say,” says he deliberately, “ ’'d chuck it up if I were you.” 

“Would you?” says Lady Swansdown with admirable un- 
concern, though her heart has begun to beat with some rapidity. 
“Chuck up what, however? My acquaintance with you ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” says Mr. Browne quite as coolly, being un- 
moved by this counter attack, “ you daren’t do that. I shouldn't 
survive it,and I suppose you don’t want to have murder on your 
soul. However, as that dear old frugal proverb advises us, to 
waste nothing, lest we should want it later on, I'll allow your 
question to stand, merely suggesting that you should substitutc 
for my name that of Baltimore! If you will put it again tha 
way, l’ll say ‘yes’ to it.” 

Lady Swansdown laughs, but the laugh is vague, a little over- 
done ; and without the usual ring. 

“TI should hate to think your intellect was failing,” says she. 
“But is there any meaning in your words ?” 
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“A great deal,” says Mr. Browne suavely. He draws his chair 
rather closer to hers. 

“Yes? Really? I am afraid, however, you would have to 
alter more words than the one you mention. ‘ Acquaintance’ for 
example. That might do very well where you are concerned, 
but I assure you what I feel for Lord Baltimore is sincere friend- 
ship.” 

“Ts it?” says Dicky mildly. That’s a little rough on me, isn’t 
it? especially as you kxow I’m very devoted to you; whereas 
Baltimore—is he devoted to you ?” 

This barbed arrow reaches its home. Lady Swansdown’s 
colour grows more brilliant, and then fades away into nothing- 
ness. She is now indeed very pale. 

“You mean——?” says she slowly. 

“ Hardly anything,” says he. “The whole thing really is not 
worth a discussion—but——” 

“Go on,” says she with a little impatient frowning glance. 
“You think that——” 

“1 don’t ¢hink about it,” says Mr. Browne plaintively, “I know 
what I am speaking about. All the world knows it too.” 

“Knows what? Take care Dicky!” says she with a flash 
from her large eyes. 

“That I adore you!” says Mr. Browne with a mournful shake 
of his head. “Hopelessly, I admit, whereas Baltimore——” 

“Well?” with a short, but now unmistakable touch of 
defiance. 


“All the world knows too—at least the intelligent part of it 
—that he is silly enough to adore his own wife! A pity this fact 
has not come home to him! _ Really he goes about as if he 
were ignorant of it.” 

Lady Swandown leans back in her chair, and a rather wild 
little burst of mirth breaks from her. 

“ And she?” she asks, with a sidelong glance at Dicky. 

“Tsabel you mean? Give her a chance,” says he slowly, 
earnestly. 

“ Ah! you would appeal to me after deriding me?” 

“T would only remind you that you have a good heart,” says 
he quickly. “As for Baltimore, he is a fool.” 

“Well, you are not so,” says she with a bitter little laugh. 
“And now—do you think you could go away, Dicky? I con- 
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fess I have had enough of you and your smart sayings, for a 
little while at all events.” 

“Why don’t you say at once that you want to go to sleep,” 
says Mr. Browne, ignoring cleverly her agitation. “Women 
always go to sleep, don't they, when they are left alone? I 
expect you want to slip up to your room, and get an extra 
beauty sleep, so as to eclipse all the others this evening. Rather 
mean of you isn’t it—considering you can do it without any 
trouble? Yow want nothing.” 

“For once you are at fault,” says she, looking at him through 
half lowered lids. Her beautiful lips have taken a contemptuous 
curve, yet in reality the contempt is more for herself than her 
companion. 

“ Never mind, one likes new sensations,” says Dicky cheerfully. 
“ However, I still cling to my first belief, and I may as well give 
you before I go a home thrust.” 

“What, another ?” says she smiling indifferently. 

“ A first surely.” 

“Well, what is it? You are so bent on being unpleasant that 
it would be a pity to prevent you. Do say it and get it over,” 
says she with a shrug. He always wondered afterwards why she 
had borne with him so long. 

“In what mad haste to be rid of me,” says he, rising to his 
feet, tearful reproach in his voice. “Hear me then! I think it 
cruel of you, who are peerless amongst your fellows, to seek to 
gain an advantage over another.” He pauses—long enough to 
know that she quite understands him. “Nature has given you 
so many charms, that you can afford to be magnanimous.” 

“Nature has given me amongst them an excellent temper,” 
says she indolently. “ You, at all events, must admit that. As 
for my charms—really, where are they? Of what use are they 
tome? Barren—all barren! They bring me no luck.” 

“ They have brought you me /” says Mr. Browne, with heavy 
emphasis. 

“Ah!” says she, with emphasis of her own quite as heavy, 
“That’s what I say ; they have brought me—no luck : ” this is un- 
kind. “Good Dicky,” says she languidly, “say I be alone for 
a while ? ” 

“After that, certainly, so far as I am concerned,” says Mr. 
Browne, rising with all the appearance of one wounded to the 
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death. “Still, a last word,” says he. “ Ifyou szust¢ snooze, don’t 
do it Aere, I beseech you, people come and go and——” 

“Be happy about that. I shan’t sleep here or anywhere else,” 
interrupts she, a little sadly perhaps in spite of her laughing 
mouth. “There, go/ Let me forget you and your platitudes 
for awhile if I can.” 

She waves him from her, and sinking back into the cosy 


chair in which she is sitting, gives way to one cankering 
thought. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘* Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might, 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight.” 


SHE is startled into a remembrance of the present by the 
entrance of somebody. After all, Dicky the troublesome was 
right. Zzs is no spot in which to sleep or dream in. Turning 
her head with an indolent impatience, to see who has come to 
disturb her, she meets Lady Baltimore’s clear eyes. 

Some sharp pang of remorse, or fear perhaps, compels her to 
spring to her feet, and gaze at her hostess with an expression 
that is almost defiant. Dicky’s words so far had taken effect, 
that she now dreads and ates to meet the woman who once had 
been her staunch friend. 

Lady Baltimore, unable to ignore the look in her rival’s eyes, 
still advances towards her with unfaltering step. Perhaps a 
touch of disdain, of contempt, is perceptible in her own gaze 
because Lady Swansdown, paling, moves towards her. She seems 
to have lost all self-control. She is trembling violently ; it is a 
crisis. 

“What is it?” says Lady Swansdown harshly. “Why do 
you look at me like thatj? Has it come to a close between us, 
Isabel ? Oh, if so,” vehemently, “it is detter so.” 

“JT don’t think I understand you,” says Lady Baltimore, who 
has grown very white. Her tone is haughty, she has drawn 
back a little as if to escape from contact with the other. 

“ Ah, that is so like you,” says Lady Swansdown with a rather 
fierce little laugh. “ You pretend, pretend, pretend, from morning 
till night. You entrench yourself behind your pride, and——” 
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“You know what you are doing, Beatrice?” says Lady Balti- 
more, ignoring this outburst completely, and speaking in a calm 
level tone, yet with a face like marble. 

“Yes, and you know too,” says Lady Swansdown. Then, 
with an overwhelming vehemence, “Why don’t you do some- 
thing? Why don’t you assert yourself?” 

“T shall zever assert myself,” says Lady Baltimore slowly. 

“You mean that whatever comes you will not interfere.” 

“ That, exactly,” turning her eyes full on the other’s face with 
a terrible disdain. “I shall never interfere in this—or any other 
of his flirtations.” 

It is a sharp stab! Lady Swansdown winces visibly. 

“What a woman you are,” cries she. “ Have you ever thought 
of it, Isabel? You are unjust to him, unfair. You,” passion- 
ately, “treat him as though he were the dust beneath your feet, 
and yet you expect him to remain immaculate for your sake, 
pure as any acolyte—a thing of ice——” 

“No,” coldly. “You mistake me. I know too much of him 
to expect perfection, nay, common decency, from him. But 
you, it was you whom I hoped to find immaculate.” 

“You expect too much then. One iceberg in your midst is 
enough, and that you have kindly supplied in your own person. 
Put me out of the discussion altogether.” 

“ Ah, you have made that impossible. I cannot do that. I 
have known you too long, I have liked you too well. I have,” 
with a swift, but terrible, glance at her, “loved you !” 

“ [sabel !” 

“No, zo, not a word. It is too late now.” 

“True,” says Lady Swansdown, bringing back the arms she 
had extended, and letting them fall with a sudden dull vehemence 
to her sides. Her agitation is uncontrolled. “That was so long 
ago, that no doubt you have forgotten all about it. You,” bit- 
terly, “have forgotten a good deal.” 

“ And you,” says Lady Baltimore very calmly. “What is it 
you have xot forgotten—your self-respect,” deliberately, “ amongst 
other things.” 

“ Take care, take care!” says Lady Swansdown in a low tone. 
She has turned furiously upon her. 

“Why should I take care?” She throws up her small head 
scornfully. “Have I said one word too much?” 
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“Too much, indeed!” says Lady Swansdown, distinctly, but 
faintly. She turns her head, but not her eyes, in Isabel’s 
direction. “I am afraid you will have to endure me for one 
day longer,” she says in a low voice. “ After that, you shall bid 
me a farewell that will last for ever!” 

“You have come to a wise decision,” says Lady Baltimore 
immovably. 

There is something so contemptuous in her whole bearing 
that it maddens the other. 

“How dare you speak to me like that?” cries she with sudden 
violence, not to be repressed. “ You, of all others! Do you 
think you are not in fault at all? that you stand blameless 
before the world?” 

The blood has flamed into her pale cheeks, her eyes are on 
fire. She advances towards Lady Baltimore with such a passion 
of angry despair in look and tone, and involuntarily the latter 
retreats before her. 

“ Who shall blame me?” demands Lady Baltimore, haughtily. 

“[—I for one. Icicle that you are, how can you know what 
love means? You have no heart to feel, no longing to forgive 
And what has he done to you—nothing, zofhing that any other 
woman would not gladly condone.” 

“You are a partisan,” says Lady Baltimore coldly. “You 
would plead his cause and to me. You are violent, but that does 
not put you inthe right. What do you know of Baltimore that I 
do not know. By what right do you defend him?” 

“There is such a thing as friendship.” 

“Ts there?” says the other with deep meaning. “/s there, 
Beatrice? Oh think, think!” A little bitter smile curls the 
corners of her lips. “That you should advocate the cause of 
friendship to me,” says she, her words falling with cruel scorn, 
one by one, slowly from her lips. 

“You think me false,” says Lady Swansdown. She is terribly 
agitated. “There was an old friendship between us. I know 
that—I fee/ it; you think me altogether false to it ?” 

“T think of you as little as I can help,” says Isabel con- 
temptuously. “Why should I waste a thought on you?” 

“True. Why indeed! One so capable of controlling her 
emotions as you are, need never give way to superfluous or 
useless thoughts. Still, give one to Baltimore. It is our last 
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conversation together, therefore bear with me—hear me. All his 
sins lie in the past. He——” 

“You must be mad to talk to me like this,” interrupts Isabel, 
flushing crimson. “Has he asked you to intercede for him ? 
Could even he go so far as that? Is it a last insult? What are 
you to him, that you thus adopt his cause. Axswer me!” cries 
she imperiously ; all her coldness, all her stern determination to 
suppress herself seems broken up. 

“Nothing!” returns Lady Swansdown, becoming calmer as 
she notes the other’s growing vehemence. “I never shall be 
anything. I have but one excuse for my interference——.” She 
pauses. 

“ And that ?” 

“I love him!” steadily, but faintly. Her eyes have sought 
the ground. 

“Ah!” says Lady Baltimore. 

“Tt is true,” slowly. “It is equally true—that he—does not 
love me. Let me then speak. All his sins, believe me, lie 
behind him. That woman, that friend of yours, who told you of 
his renewed acquaintance with Madame Istray, lied to you! 
There was no truth in what she said.” 

“T can quite understand your not wishing to believe in that 
story,” says Lady Baltimore with an undisguised sneer. 

“Like all good women you can take pleasure in inflicting a 
wound,” says Lady Swansdown, controlling herself admirably ; 
“but do not let your detestation of me blind you to the fact 
that my words contain truth. If you will listen, I can——” 

“Not a word,” says Lady Baltimore, making a movement with 
her hand as if to efface the other. “I will have none of your 
confidences.” 

“Tt seems to me,” quickly, “ you are determined zot to 
believe.” 

“You are at liberty to think as you will.” 

“The time may come when you will regret you did not listen 
to me to-day.” 

“Is that a threat ?” 

“No; but lam going. There will be no further opportunity 
for you to hear me.” 

“You must pardon me if I say that I am glad of that,” says 
Lady Baltimore, her very lips white. “I could have borne litile 
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more. Do what you will. Go where you will, with whom you 
will” (with deliberate insult), “ but at least spare me a repetition 
of such a scene as this.” 

She turns, and with an indescribably haughty gesture leaves 
the room. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


‘The name of the slough was Despond.” 


DANCING is going on in the small drawing-room. A few night 
broughams are still arriving, and young girls, accompanied by 
their brothers only, are making the room look lovely. It is quite 
an impromptu affair, quite informal. Dicky Browne, altogether 
in his element, is flitting from flower to flower, saying beautiful 
nothings to any of the girls who are kind enough or silly enough 
to waste a moment on so irreclaimable a butterfly. 

He is not so entirely engrossed by his pleasing occupation, 
however, as to be lost to the more serious matters that are going 
on around him. He is specially struck by the fact that Lady 
Swansdown, who had been in charming spirits all through the 
afternoon, and afterwards at dinner, is now dancing a great deal 
with Beauclerk—of all people—and making herself, apparently, 
very delightful to him. His own personal belief up to this had 
been that she detested Beauclerk, and now, to see her smiling 
upon him and favouring him with waltz after waltz, upsets 
Dicky’s powers of penetration to an almost fatal extent. 

“TI wonder what the deuce she’s up to now,” says he to himself, 
leaning against the wall behind him, and giving voice un- 
consciously to the thoughts within him. 

“Eh,” says somebody at his ear. 

He looks round hastily to find Miss Maliphant has come to 
anchor on his left, and that her eyes too are directed on 
Beauclerk, who, with Lady Swansdown, is standing at the lower 
end of the room. 

“Eh, to you,” says he brilliantly. 

“T always rather fancied that Mr. Beauclerk and Lady Swans- 
down were antipathetic,” says Miss Maliphant in her usual 
heavy downright way. 

“There was room for it,” says Mr. Browne gloomily. 
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“For it?” 

“Your fancy.” 

“Yes; so / think. Lady Swansdown has always seemed to 
me to be rather—rather—Eh ? ” 

“Decidedly so,” agrees Mr. Browne. “And as for Beauclerk, 
he is quite too dreadfully ‘rather, don’t you think ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. He has often seemed to mea little 
light, but only on the surface.” 

“ You've read him,” says Mr. Browne with a confidential nod ; 
“light on the surface, but deep, deep as a draw-well!” 

“T don’t think I mean what you do,” says Miss Maliphant 
quickly. “ However, we are not discussing Mr. Beauclerk, 
beyond the fact that I wonder to see him so genial with Lady 
Swansdown. They used to be thoroughly antagonistic, and 
now why they seem quite good friends, don’t they? Quite 
thick, eh?” with her usual graceful phraseology. 

“Thick as thieves in Vallambrosa?” says Mr. Browne with 


increasing gloom. Miss Maliphant turns to regard him doubt- 
fully. 


“ Teaves,” suggests she. 

“ Thieves,” persists he immovably. 

“Oh! Ah! It’s a joke, perhaps,” says she, the doubt growing. 

Mr. Browne fixes a stern eye upon her. 

“Is thy servant a dog ?” says he, and stalks indignantly away, 
leaving Miss Maliphant in the throes of uncertainty. 

“Vet I’m suve it wasn’t the right word,” says she to herself, with 
a gathering frown of perplexity. “ However, I may be wrong. 
I often am. And after all, Spain we’re told is full of ’em.” 

Whether “thieves” or “leaves,” she doesn’t explain; and 
presently indeed her mind wanders entirely away from Mr. 
Browne’s maunderings to the subject that so much more nearly 
interests her. .Beauclerk has not been quite so empressé in his 
manner to her to-night—not so altogether delightful. He has 
indeed, it seems to her, shirked her society a good deal, and has 
not been so assiduous about the scribbling of his name upon her 
card as usual; and then this sudden friendship with Lady 
Swansdown — what does he mean by that? What does she 
mean ?” 

If she had only known. If the answer to her latter question 
had been given to her, her mind would have grown easier, and 
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the idea of Lady Swansdown in the form of a rival would have 
been laid at rest for ever. 

As a fact Lady Swansdown hardly understands herself to- 
night. That scene with her hostess has upset her mentally 
and bodily, and created in her a wild desire to get away from 
herself—and from Baltimore—at any cost. Some idle freak has 
induced her to use Beauclerk (who is detestable to her) as a safe- 
guard from both, and he, unsettled in his own mind, and eager to 
come to conclusions with Joyce and her fortune, has lent himself 
to the wiles of his whilom foe, and is permitting himself to be 
charmed by her fascinating, if vagrant, mood. 

Perhaps in all her life Lady Swansdown has never looked so 
lovely as to-night. Excitement and mental disturbance have lent 
a dangerous brilliancy to her eyes, a touch of colour to her cheek. 
There is something electric about her that moves those who 
gaze on her, and warns herself that a crisis is at hand. 

Up to this she has been able to elude all Baltimore’s attempts 
at conversation—has refused all his demands fora dance. Yet, 
the sure knowledge that the night will not go by without a 
denouement of some kind between her and him is terribly pre- 
sent to her. 

To-night! The last night she will ever see him, in all human 
probability! The exaltation that enables her to endure this 
thought is fraught with such agony that, brave and determined 
as she is, it is almost too much for her. 

Yet skhe—Isabel—she should learn that that old friendship be- 
tween them was no fable. To-night it would bear fruit. False, 
she believed her—! Well, she should see. 

In a way, she clung to Beauclerk as a means of escaping 
Baltimore. Throwing out a thousand wiles to chain him to her 
side, and succeeding. Three times she had given a smiling “ No,” 
to Lord Baltimore’s demand for a dance, and regardless of 
opinion had flung herself into a wild and open flirtation with 
Beauclerk. 

But it is growing towards midnight, and her strength is failing 
her. These people—will they zever go? Will she never be able 
to seek her own room, and solitude, and despair, without calling 
down comment on her head, and givinz Isabel, that cold woman, 
the chance of sneering at her weakness ? 

A sudden sense of the uselessness of it all has taken possession 
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of her. Her heart sinks. It is at this moment that Baltimore 
once more comes up to her. 

“This dance?” sayshe. “It is half-way through. You are 
not engaged, I suppose, as you are sitting down. May I have 
what remains of it?” 

She makes a little gesture of acquiescence, and rising, places 
her hand upon his arm. 


(To be continued.) 
POL OUPGHAD D> 


Prosper Mérimée. 
WHEN describing the character of Saint-Clair, in the Vase 
Etrusque, no one doubts that Mérimée is penning a portrait of 
himself. “ By nature he was tender-hearted ; but at an age when 
one is most easily impressed his excessive sensibility led him to 
shrink from the raillery of his comrades. He was proud, ambi- 
tious ; and he stuck to his opinion with the obstinacy of a child 
.. Through his resolution to trust no one he felt his troubles a 
hundred times more acutely. He was looked upon by the 
world as zzsouctant—devoid of emotion. When alone he ex- 
perienced greater pain than he would have done had he taken 
some one into his confidence.” This reserve which gradually 
developed into a sort of morbid scepticism was enhanced by 
the influence of Henri Beyle—best known under the pseudonym 
of Standhal—whom Meérimée ardently admired, if he did not 
actually regard him as his master. Although a member of the 
French Bar Mérimée never practised; for he was left in easy 
circumstances, and soon found congenial employment. . He 
became inspector of historic monuments, obtained a place in the 
senate, and then at court. As an official he was not only com- 
petent, but proved himself eminently useful. He acquired a 
remarkable knowledge of antiquities, studying all the old 
churches on the spot, and with the aid of the best architects. In 
the senate he had the tact to be frequently absent, or when 
“in the house,” refrained from speaking. At court he was in 
his true element. He took a keen interest in men and things: 
and in his travels to the East, his frequent journeys through 
Corsica, Spain, Russia and Greece, nothing seemed to escape 
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his observation. He was in England more than a dozen times, 
always noting the manners and customs, not only of the aris- 
tocracy, but even the lowest classes. “J'ai mangé plus dune 
fois ala gamelle avec des gens qu'un Anglais ne vegarderait 
pas, de peur de perdre le respect qwil a pour son propre eil. 
Jat bu & la méme outre quun galérien”” He even lived on 
familiar terms with gitanos and toreadors; but the place in 
which he was most at home, was in a Spanish vexta with “ des 
muletiers et des paysannes a@ Andalousie.”” He was always 
searching for des types, and by degrees he collected the gallery 
of living characters which are to be found in his works. He 
mastered six languages, with the history and literature of each ; 
and he spoke ca/o with an accent which even astonished the 
gipsies of Spain. 

While reading the NMouvelles—stories which seldom exceed a 
dozen pages—this exceptional culture and rare knowledge of 
men is always apparent. He has prided himself on his couleur 
locale; and certainly his descriptions of scenery in Corsica, 
Russia and Spain, are exceedingly graphic. The passions and 
brutal instincts which are always at work in human nature are 
touched upon with a master hand. Mérimée plays with life 
and death ; andZyet there is a soberness and even simplicity in 
his style which reminds one of Voltaire and Le Sage: though 
Mérimée is perhaps more polished, more premeditated, than either 
the author of Zadig or Gil Blas. Nothing that is essential is 
ever omitted in his tales: nothing superfluous is introduced. 
There is a strange mixture of realism, naturalism and even 
pessimism in his writings; and yet he is so perfect an artist 
that he seldom loses control over the materials which he has the 
power and courage to employ. 

Mateo Falcone, a Corsican tale, is the best among Mérimee’s 
Nouvelles. Mateo isa brigand. On a certain day in autumn 
he starts off with his wife to visit his flocks, and leaves his son, 
Fortunato, a promising youth of ten, to look after the house. 
Fortunato is lying half-asleep in the sun when he is roused 
by the report of a musket; and presently he sees a man in 
rags limping towards him. This man proves to be a bandit who 
has fallen in the way of some Corsican vo/tigeurs and is making 
an attempt to escape in spite of the wound which one of them 
has inflicted. He implores the boy to conceal him: he can go 
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no further. Fortunato consents: he makes a hole in a haystack 
near the house, and there he hides the man; but not until he 
has wheedled the bandit out of a five-franc piece. Presently 
six soldiers, commanded by an adjutant, stop at the door of 
Mateo’s house. The scene that now takes place between the 
adjutant and Fortunato is very dramatic: and it ends by the 
boy proving a traitor; for he is persuaded by the tempting 
offer of the adjutant’s watch and chain to reveal the man’s place 
of concealment. No sooner is this nefarious bargain concluded 
than Mateo and his wife make their appearance. The father 
quickly becomes acquainted with his son’s treachery. He once 
more shoulders his gun, and retraces his steps towards the hills, 
telling Fortunato to follow him. The wife goes indoors and 
throws herself down grief-stricken before an image of the Virgin. 
The father and son reach a small ravine. “Dds tes priéres,” 
says Mateo. The child obeys. When he has finished the Ave 
Maria the father sinks upon his knee while muttering, “ Que 
Dieu te pardonne!” He lifts his rifle, fires, and the son falls 
dead at his feet. This Corsican brigand regards treason as a 
crime: he thinks nothing of committing a murder. In another 
short tale, of some half dozen pages like the preceding one, 
called the Enléevement @une Redoute, Prosper Mérimée has des- 
cribed a battle scene in his most vivid style. Nothing finer of 
the kind has been written. “I raised my eyes, and never shall I 
forget the spectacle that met my sight. The greater portion of 
the smoke had risen, and hung suspended like a dais about 
twenty feet above the redoubt. Across the bluish vapour one 
saw, behind their trenches, which were half destroyed, the 
Russian grenadiers, presenting arms and motionless as statues. 
I fancy that I can still see each soldier, the left eye fixed upon 
us, the right hidden by his raised musket. In the embrasure, at 
some feet from us, stood a man, fusee in hand, close to the 
cannon. . . . I trembled: I firmly believed that my last 
hour had come. ‘This is a nice dance,’ cried my captain, ‘ just 
going to begin! Bon soir’ These were the last words I ever 
heard him utter.” But it is in the story of Zamango, perhaps, that 
Mérimée’s sustained energy in narration is best displayed. 
Captain Leroux—so the story runs—is “uz bon marin,’ who 
has been wounded at Trafalgar. He receives his discharge 
“with excellent certificates,’ and becomes a slave-trader. One 
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day, by a treasonable action, he manages to get Tamango, an 
African slave-dealer, on board among his cargo of blacks. 
Tamango leads the negroes to revolt; and the captain and the 
whole of his crew are massacred. The slaves now discover how 
helpless they are. No one, not even Tamango, has the slightest 
knowledge of navigation. They are in a storm, and every 
moment they expect that the vessel will sink. Some take to the 
boats and perish, while others remain on board the doomed ship 
and die of hunger. In this dramatic story, when Leroux makes 
a prisoner of the poor slave-dealer, and sends him in chains to join 
the slaves whom he has sold to him an hour ago, he exclaims, 
“How they will laugh! They will see that there is a Providence 
watching over them after all.” This cynicism, which so frequently 
occurs in Mérimée’s work, mars some of his best efforts. In 
speaking of Zamango, Jules Lemaitre says, “It is neither pos- 
sible to heap together more horrors, nor to tell them with 
greater frotdeur and precision than Mérimée has done 

There is more pessimism in it,” he adds, “than in the whole a 
the ROUGON-MACQUART. 

Mérimée’s novel of the Spanish gipsy, Carmen, treats of love 
and death in almost as metaphysical a fashion as Schopenhauer. 
The girl is saxs foi ni loc: she shrinks from no crime ; and one 
is surprised at one’s sympathy for such a woman. But in truth 
this savage and ungovernable nature seizes hold of the reader 
when his interest in her is once roused: one follows her with 
strained eyes from the time she makes her escape from the 
soldiers, in almost the first scene in the story, until she stands 
calmly waiting for the blow from her lover’s poignard. She dies 
with so much nobility of character and resignation, that one cannot 
resist feeling that this cruel and inconstant gitana has a good 
heart, capable of generous actions, but that she has been led by 
evil surroundings to regard her own wayward life as the only 
possible one for her. “ Cavmen sera toujours libre,’ are almost 
her last words—* Calli elle est née, calli elle mourra.” If this 
character is a true study from nature—and there is no reason 
to doubt i 
Borrow bestowed too much praise on the virtue of the Spanish 
gipsy. At the same time, it is only fair to add that the author 
of Carmen fully acknowledges that the gitanas manifest extra- 
ordinary devotion to their husbands, There is no danger, no 
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privation, that they will not brave to help them in their need. 
In fact, their chief virtue, in Mérimée’s opinion, is patriotism—if 
one may so term the fidelity shown in their relations with those 
of the same origin as themselves—their eagerness to help each 
other, the inviolable secrecy they maintain in transactions that 
are in any way compromising. “But it may be said,” he adds, 
that similar honesty is observed in all mysterious associations, 
and in dealing without the pale of the law.” The best scenes 
in this book read like extracts from Don Quixote —a work 
which no Frenchman knew better than Mérimée. His introduc- 
tion to Don Quichotte de Cervantes, translated by Lucien Biart, is 
well known.* 

Since its appearance in 1840, the popularity of Colomba has 
never diminished. In this novel Mérimée has admirably main- 
tained his simplicity of style. Every detail has an indescrib- 
able ring of truth; no one can doubt that the heroine is a 
Corsican woman of the surest type. The manners and habits 
of the country, and even modes of thinking, are depicted to the 
life ; indeed, Mérimée, in his visits to ,\Corsica, mixed with the 
people—just as he had done in Spain before writing Carmen— 
and conversed with them in their own patois. Nor can Mérimée 
have been less at home in Russian life to have written the 
“Faux Demetrius” ; and in this work he makes notable use of 
popular legends and traditions. The true Demetrius was mur- 
dered in 1591, in his tenth or eleventh year, at the instigation 
of Boris, the Regent, who afterwards usurped the imperial 
throne. This claimant, the “False Demetrius,” started up 
about 1603. He was a man of twenty-two, who told a 
plausible story of his escape from the assassins. He produced 
a golden cross ornamented with precious stones which he pre- 
tended to have received from his grandfather, Prince Ivan 
Mslislovski, on the day of his baptism. “I do not know 
whether he had read Machiavelli’s Prince,’ remarks Mérimée, 
“but it might be said that he attempted literally to follow the 
precepts of that great politician.” He reigned eleven months, 
when his career was cut short, precisely as that of the true 
Demetrius had been, by assassination. Mérimée’s drama the 
Débuts @un aventurier is founded on this episode in Russian 
history. It is not a play that could have ever been intended for 


* “ La Vie et l’ceuvre de Cervantes.” Revue des Deux Mondes, 1877. 
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the stage, any more than his comedy the Deux Heéritages. 
They are studies of character, like his Nouvelles, rather than 
dramatic compositions. 

When the Chronique du temps de Charles IX. was published, 
Walter Scott’s novels were the talk of London and Paris; and 
if Mérimée had no intention of competing with the author of 
“Tvanhoe,” there is little doubt that there was unconscious in- 
fluence at work at the time the novel was written. The 
Chronique, however, can scarcely be called an historical romance, 
for Charles 1X. only appears in one chapter, and most of the 
characters are pure inventions. The reader’s attention is con- 
centrated upon the loves of Mergy and Diane de Turgis; and 
in order to reproduce fhe language and even the passions of 
the sixteenth century, Mérimée read a great many memoirs of 
that period which assisted materially in making the work so 
eminently successful. Dzave is truly a woman of the sixteenth 
century—passionate, voluptuous—a woman whose whole life is 
occupied in seeking pleasure: and so ardent is her love—so full 
of life—that she excites admiration as well as sympathy. The 
scene in which she hides her lover, during the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, is powerfully described. In this story Mérimée has 
given a striking example of the influence of religion, where 
Diane de Turgis, whose one thought is to merit pardon for the 
sins she has committed—and those she intends to commit—by 
obtaining the conversion of Mergy, who is a Protestant. 

In the tale of Arséne Guillot, the heroine utters the senti- 
ment if not the very words of Becky Sharp. “Quand on est 
riche, wl est aisé @étre honnéte ; moi faurais été honnéte, si fen 
avais en le moyen.’ ‘This story contains in a nutshell many 
volumes on popular religion, and on the true feelings of 
courtesans. The Double Méprise and the Vase Etrusgue are 
severe sermons against the errors of credulity or of imagin- 
ation: and if one would learn what a single departure from 
honour may cost, one has only to read the Partie de tricirac. 
But the true charm in Mérimée’s stories consists in the style, 
the idiomatic language, the touches of humour, fancy and irony 
that are interspersed. Justice can never be done to them in 
translation. From his historical works he has never gained muhc 
popularity ; for instead of studying artistic effects he avoided 
them. There is a remarkable absence of flowing narrative: 
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there is no seasoning of romance, no exaggeration of facts or 
undue colouring of character. “By dint of insisting on cer- 
tainty,” says Taine,“he dried up knowledge—kept only the 
wood without the flower. There is no other way of accounting 
for the coldness of his historical essays, ‘Don Pedro,’ ‘ The 
Cossacks, ‘The False Demetrius, The Servile War, ‘The 
Cataline Conspiracy ’—complete solid studies, well supported by 
authorities, well developed; but the personages of which are 
lifeless, probably because he did not choose to make them live. 

He might easily have done so, but it was contrary to his 
system to set them visibly before us.” He put an interdict on 
his imagination. 

The turning point in Mérimée’s life was the marriage of the 
Countess de Téba. He was an old and attached friend of her 
mother, Madame de Montijo, through whom he had been 
named senator. At the Tuileries, Biarritz, and at Fontainebleau, 
he became an habitual guest of the Imperial family, and there is 
every reason to believe that he gave the Emperor valuable as- 
sistance in the composition of his “Vic de César.” One day, 
while asking Mérimée to collect certain materials for this work, 
the Emperor suggested that he should receive some indemnity 
for his trouble. “Szre,’ was Mérimée’s answer. “ J'ai les livres 
nécessatres, et ge calcule qu’avec trois mains de papier, vingt-cing 
plumes @ote et une bouteille aencre de la petite vertu, je pour- 
voirai aux autres frais. Je pri: votre Mayjesté de me permettre 
de lui faire ce cadeau.” It was not unnatural that Mérimée, 
enjoying as he did a recognized place as wit in society, should 
be sensible of the pleasure of exercising a sort of voyauté 
intellectuelle at court, where there were few men of literary 
calibre. Indeed, more than one of his stories arose out of dis- 
cussions in the Imperial circle, and was read over to them by 
way of testing its probable success with the public. While at 
Hiarritz, in 1866, the conversation turned one day upon the 
difficult situations in which one is sometimes placed. That 
same night, having drunk some strong tea, Mérimée wrote on a 
situation of this kind. He read it to the Empress. At that 
time there happened to be at Biarritz the Grand Duchess Marie, 
the daughter of Nicholas, to whom Mérimée had been presented 
some years before, and the acquaintance had been renewed. 
Shortly after the reading, a messenger came from the Grand 
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Duchess begging him to wait upon her that evening with his 
romance. His answer was very characteristic. “I have the 
honour to be the jester of Her Majesty and I cannot work 
abroad without her leave.” The least result expected by 
Mérimée was, that there would be a war with Russia; and he 
was “not a little mortified” not only at receiving the Empress 
Eugenie’s permission, but a renewed entreaty from the Duchess 
to wait upon her. “She played the good princess,” says 
Mérimée, “and gave me excellent tea and cigarettes, for she 
smokes, like almost all the Russian ladies.” The romance in 
question was the Chambre Bleue, afterwards published in one 
of the journals and included in his “ Dernieres Nouvelles.” It 
is a story of a young couple, just arrived in Paris, who occupy 
the best apartment in an hotel, called “La Chambre Bleue.” In 
the next room, separated only by a wooden partition with fold- 
ing doors, is an Englishman, their fellow-traveller on the railway, 
who had been exhibiting a roll of bank-notes, and, had quarelled 
in their hearing with an ill-looking nephew, after threatening to 
cut him off with a shilling. The Englishman calls for a bottle 
of port. The landlord, not having any port in the house, con- 
cocts the wine out of a bottle of ratafia and a carafe of brandy. 
This composition proves so successful that the last articulate 
sound heard in the hotel before the couple retire to rest is: 
“ Waiter, bring me another bottle of the same port.” . . The 
night-light burning on the chimney-piece in the blue chamber 
is more than half consumed, when, in the apartment of the 
Englishman, hitherto silent, a strange sound is heard, such asa 
heavy body might produce in falling, and then there is a stifled cry 
and some muttered words resembling an imprecation. The young 
couplein the blue chamber start and awake. This noise fills 
them both with dread . . . a minute passes and a door is 
cautiously opened in the corridor and cautiously closed. The 
young man begins to think of the uncle with the bank-notes, 
and the nephew coveting them, of that stifled cry and of the 
muffled steps in the corridor. “That nephew had the look of 
an assassin,” says he: while he is still speaking, with his 
eyes fixed upon the door of communication between the blue 
room and the Englishman’s, something like a dark shining line 
appears moving in the direction of a little satin slipper thrown 
carelessly near this door . . . No more room for doubt! 
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It is a liquid, and this liquid—now distinctly visible—is blood. 

What was to be done under these circumstances? His 
obvious duty is to rush to the aid of the Englishman, who might 
be still living, or at all events to ring the bell and call up the 
people of the hotel. . . But what would happen if he gave 
the alarm? The gendarmes, the procureur imperial and his 
clerk, would arrive forthwith. Before asking what he had seen 
or heard, these officials would begin by saying: “What is your 
name? Your papers? And the lady? . . Youwill have to 
appear at the assizes to say that on such a day of the month, 
or such an hour of the night, you were witnesses of such a fact, 
etc., etc.” What appears to the young man the most- prudent 
course, if the most selfish, under the circumstances, is to lie still 
till daybreak, and then leave Paris by the first train before the 
discovery of the catastrophe. . . The couple are hurrying 
away without their breakfast, when the chambermaid is heard 
calling to the waiter: “Make haste with the hot water for 
milord’s tea. And bring a sponge, he has broken the bottle and 
his whole room is flooded with his port.” 

Prosper Mérimée’s method of narration often reveals this 
want of earnestness—sometimes even a want of true artistic 
conception—that has led some critics to deny him the gift of 
émotion litteraire. An anecdote, told about his story of the 
Chambre Blue, is an illustration of this defect—if taken au 
sévieux. “I have made a great mistake,” said he, when com- 
plimented about the Chambre Bleue by Emile Augier. “I had 
intended at first to introduce a tragic dénouement to my tale; 
and xzaturally I had told the story in a pleasant vein. I changed 
the idea: I have given it a happy ending. I really ought to tell 
it all over again in an earnest tone ; but that is too much trouble, 
so I shall let it stand as it is.’ The aim of most authors, of 
course, is to make the reader feel all the emotion that they 
themselves experience : and in proportion to the writer’s sincerity 
so will he succeed. But Mérimée would seem to have taken a 
contrary view—at least he led one to suppose that he did—in 
his life as well as in his works; for he affected not to feel. At 
the moment when the keenest emotion is awakened, a phrase— 
perhaps merely a word—warns you not to distress yourself 
too deeply. It is as though the genius or talent of the author, 
were fighting for the ascendancy—a fight for which the reader 
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has to suffer. The style may be piquant, but such treatment 
can never be considered high art. “If you would bring tears 
to the eyes of others,” says Horace, “you must first bring tears 
to your own.” Between author and reader, sympathy is a neces- 
sary condition, not only in poetry and oratory, but in the novel. 
There is one scene, however—the death-scene in Arséne Guillot 
—which has mystified the critics in their attempt to decide 
whether Prosper Mérimée shall take a place among the great 
masters. After reading that scene no fair critic can absolutely 
deny to him the gift of ¢motion litteraire: it can only be argued 
that his inordinate cynicism has brought upon him too harsh 
a judgment. 

“Ever since daybreak the priest had remained near Arséne, 
observing with what rapidity the patient was sinking, and 
wishing to make the most of the few moments that still 
remained. He waved Max and Madame de Piennes aside, 
broken down with grief, and then spoke a few solemn and 
consoling words to the young girl—words which religion has 
reserved for such moments as these. When he had ceased, 
doubtful if not in the presence of the dead, Madame de Piennes 
rose softly ; and they all remained motionless, anxiously regard- 
ing the livid face of Arsene. Her eyes were closed. Each held 
his breath, dreading to disturb the awful repose that had perhaps 
already begun: and each distinctly heard the feeble ticking of a 
watch lying upon the little table at her side. ‘She is gone, poor 
thing,’ said the nurse after she had held her ¢adatiére to Arsene’s 
lips. ‘ You see, the glass has caught no moisture.’ ‘ She is dead, 
poor child, cried Max, waking out of a stupor into which he 
appeared to have fallen. ‘What happiness has she had in this 
world?’ Suddenly Arséne opened her eyes. ‘I have loved,’ 
she murmured in a scarcely audible voice: and her fingers 
stirred and seemed to express a desire to hold his hand. Max 
and Madame de Piennes came nearer, and each took one of her 
hands. ‘I have loved,’ she said once more with a troubled sigh. 
These were her last words. For a long time Max and Madame 
de Piennes held her cold hands in theirs without finding courage 
to raise their eyes.” 

This novel, as Mérimée himself relates, excited the indigna- 
tion of all the so-called virtuous people, and particularly the 
women of fashion “who danced the polka and listened to the 
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sermons of the pere Ravignan.” They even went so far as to 
say that the author acted like the monkeys who climbed to the 
top of the trees and having reached the topmost branch make 
grimaces at the world. It was at this very time that Mérimée 
was a candidate for the Academy. He was deeply interested in 
the result, though he tried to pass it off with an air of un- 
concern, so characteristic of the man. It is the inexorable rule 
for the candidate to call on each academician for the personal 
solicitation of his vote. Mérimée, however, had no reason to 
complain of his reception. He found people very polite, quite accus- 
tomed to their parts and acting them very seriously. “ Does it 
not strike you as ridiculous to say to a man,” remarks Mérimée, 
“*Monsieur, I believe myself one of the forty cleverest men of 
France; I am as good as you, and other drolleries? It is 
necessary to translate this into polite and varied language, 
according to the persons.” 

No one has been at greater pains than Mérimée to hide from 
the indiscreet and prying world the mysteries of his life. He 
never published his “sorrows” in verse or prose; he never even 
betrayed himself in his conversation. “To hear him talk,” says 
Taine, “one would have supposed that anyone could have 
written his books.” He wrote the Débuts d’un Aventurier in 
fifteen days, so he declared, because he had “nothing better 
to occupy his time.” In order to write “La Guzla,” as Mérimée 
once remarked, you need a very simple receipt, “se procurer une 
statistique de l’Illyrie, le voyage de l’abbé Fortis, apprendre cing 
ou six mot de slave.” Indeed no author ever took more delight 
in mystifying his reader. It was alleged that “La Guzla” was 
a translation of songs and popular poetry of an Illyrian bard, 
named Hyacinth Maglanowich, whose biography is given by the 
translator, an Italian refugee. The most learned linguists, French 
and German, were completely taken in: a controversy arose as 
to the existence and authenticity of the alleged originals: and 
the first to penetrate the mystery was Goethe, who said he was 
put upon the right track by observing that Gus/a is the anagram 
of Gazul. On throwing off the disguise, Mérimée wrote: 
“What diminishes the merit of Goethe in divining the author of 
“La Guzla,” is that I sent him a copy with signature and 
flourish, by a Russian who was passing through Weimer.” 
Then again in the T héatre de Clara Gazul, we finda collection of 
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dramatic pieces purporting to be translated from the Spanish of 
a Spanish actress, by a Frenchman named “Lestrange,” who 
had been intimately acquainted with her best parts. Both 
actress and translator were imaginary. To complete the decep- 
tion, M. Delescluze produced a portrait—which was afterwards 
lithographed—of Clara, “from the life”: and in one sense it 
certainly was; being, in fact, a portrait of Mérimée, with the 
features a little softened, in the costume of a Spanish woman. 
The success was so complete that a Spaniard—probably 
ashamed to confess his ignorance of so celebrated a country- 
woman—on being asked his opinion of the translation, replied 
that, although very good, it hardly did justice to the original. 
With all his reserve in his intercourse with men, Mérimée 
failed to put into practice his own maxim, “ Ve prenez jamais 
une femme pour confidante.” No one interested in his life can 
fail to recall the succés de curiosité of his correspondence during 
thirty years with an incognita. Nor has it ever been more 
clearly demonstrated how cager the French are for this class of 
literature of which Mérimée’s Lettres a une Inconnue is a striking 
example. They are unquestionably piguant; the friendship ex- 
pressed in these letters could not have existed between two 
persons of the same sex. There is no love-making; it is an 
amitié enlivened with a hundred and one lights and shades of 
sentiment, such as do not appear in cases of ordinary intimacy. 
The mutual confidence, severe criticism and, not infrequently, 
reproach, has an inexpressible charm for the reader; for their 
badinerie never comes to anything serious. “Are you suffering 
from any pain or disappointment of the heart? There are some 
phrases in your last note, mysterious like the rest, which seem to 
insinuate as much. . . . You will contract your black and 
beautiful eyebrows and you will say : ‘The insolent fellow doubts 
whether I have a heart!’ for it is the grand pretension now-a- 
days. Since so many passionate or so-called passionate romances 
and poems have been concocted, all women pretend to have 
hearts. Wait a little. When you have a heart in right earnest, 
you will give me news of it. You will regret that good old time 
when you only lived by the head, and you will find that the evils 
you are now suffering are but pricks of the pin in comparison 
with the stabs of the dagger which will rain upon you when the 
time of the passions has arrived.” While reading the letters one 
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fecls that at any moment one or the other may be indiscreet 
enough to step beyond the limits they have marked out; that 
friendship would change into love, and all the piquancy of the 
situation would disappear. How the acquaintance began we are 
not told, but we gather that these friends very seldom meet. “We 
have not seen each other more than six or seven times in six 
years ; and besides, during half the three or four hours we passed 
together not a word has been spoken.” In one of his early 
letters Mérimée proposed remaining in Paris, “in the hope of 
your return.” Then he adds, “1 should be charmed to see you. 
Perhaps you would make the acquaintance of a true friend.” 
Mérimée also corresponded withan English lady. But his letters 
to her, although interesting in many ways, have not the cavactére 
d@intimité of those he addressed to his Juconnue. In his last 
letter, written only a few days before his death, in September, 
1870, he says: “All my life I have tried to fight against prejudice, 
to be a citizen of the world before being a Frenchman; but all 
my philosophy has been of no avail. To-day I bleed for the 
wounds of these foolish Frenchmen, I weep for their humiliation ; 
and, absurd and ungrateful as they seem to me, I love them 
always.” 

As one found Mérimée in society, so one has found him in his 
books. Le style cest l’homme. He studied and wrote all his 
life ex amateur, passing from one subject to another as occasion 
or fancy urged him. And yet no one can doubt that the 
Chronique de Charles IX., Colomba and Carmen, and such tales as 
Mateo Falcone, the Enlévement de la Redoute, Tamango,and even 
the Vase Etrusque will live. More than fifty years have gone by 
since most of them first appeared, and they are as popular as 
ever. Besides, they are short, which gives them a still better 
chance. The longest, Colomba, is scarcely half an ordinary 
novel volume—some of them only eight or ten pages. And the 
situations contained in these tales, the passion depicted in the 
various characters will prove as true to nature in a hundred years 
as they do to-day. Mérimée’s types are masterly and original ; 
a Corsican vendetta, the last voyage of a slave-trader, the execu- 
tion of a son by his father. Nearly all are the stories of assassins, 
like the tales of Bandello and the Italian novelists, told with the 
most perfect sang froid, strong delineation of character, and 
extraordinary power of detail. They do not always point a 
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moral; but they are eminently suggestive, and afford ample 
opportunity for reflection. The rest of his works will probably 
be forgotten ; even now his 7/%éatre de Clara Gazul is little more 
than a name. 


THOMAS ST. E. HAKE. 
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One, and Another. 

By the Author of ‘‘ Dr. Edith Romney,” ‘‘ Her Own Counsel,” etc. 
‘*One man may steal a horse, while another may not look over the wall.” 
I HAVE always considered this the truest of proverbs, perhaps 
because I have so often in my own person exemplified its truth 
—compulsorily, for “I’m sure it was no wish of mine iver,” as 
Mrs. Tulliver said of her lying awake at nights thinking of her 
scattered china and linen. It may be an edifying, but it is 
rarely an agreeable thing to be singled out by fate to point some 
proverb’s wretched wisdom. It is especially far from agreeable 
if, in the case of the one quoted above, you serve for a striking 
illustration of the truth of the second half; and still less pleasant 
is it if, after the manner of the stern editorial dictum, to this 
rule there is no exception. I never knew any person, however loyal 
to the wisdom of proverbs, that relished testifying practically to 
the truth of this adage if thrust into the onerous position o! 
Another, no matter how great the spiritual sustenance to be 
derived from the parallel between “One” and the bay-tree. In 
these days of pictorial advertisements there is a tacit and 
general sentiment that resemblance to the flourishing bay-tree 
confers great temporal compensations. 

My elder brother Jack from childhood up to manhood played ; 
One to my Another. We never by any chance exchanged . 
parts; still I can truthfully affirm that this monotony of 7é/e 
was through no lack of desire for variety on my side. It is 
useless te struggle against a proverb: even when we were 
children the tyranny of this one lay upon us, or rather upon 
me. Jack's fertile brain conceived mischief; I obeyed order: 
and supported him as humble ally. He got all the fun, only the 
other part accordingly remained for me. At school it was 
always the same: he invariably went off with the horse ; I, as 
‘invariably, was chased from the wall. The like monotony 
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pursued us into our professions. Jack was to be a barrister. 
Now, as every one knows, a barrister is not supposed to have 
briefs until he is at home among the fifties. This, therefore, 
was exactly the holiday profession in which Jack was sure to 
shine. If idleness or extravagance was hinted at in reference to 
our man of law, our relatives only laughed and said, “Who 
expects anything else of Jack?” And Jack, I am bound to 
confess, faithfully fulfilled every expectation entertained of him. 
J was put into the medical profession, which, like all things 
terrestrial, possesses more than one side, most of its many 
sides being obviously unpleasant. And I was required to work 
hard, to practise economy, and to push my way unaided. 

For nearly twelve months I had been in practice at the bracing 
watering-place of L——, when Jack, without the form of an 
invitation on the one hand or of warning on the other, presented 
himself as my guest. Now I had borne our separation—fond as 
I truly was of the handsome, dashing fellow—with really 
laudable resignation, sustained, moreover, by a hope that it 
would break the spell of our relative parts, and I rather dis- 
trusted this sudden burst of fraternal devotion. The not 
inexperienced Another glanced at the love-quickening power of 
money, which, if indeed the inspiring motive, would be avowed 
frankly and promptiy enough, I knew, for neither reticence nor 
lack of boldness could be entered among Jack’s failings. Many 
have been my conjectures whether the very excess of his 
audacity did not account for the way he led fate and folks captive. 
Every one that came in contact with him succumbed to some 
magic he possessed. His speeches of frank insolence—and 
they were many—were only laughed at; those in authority over 
him received sublimely contemptuous disregard of their wishes 
and—almost applauded. He could be winning as well as 
insolent and audacious, and when winning, he, to speak with 
Oriental hyperbole, slew ‘his thousands. I, the chief sufferer 
from Jack’s charm, was as much under it as anyone. He was a 
tall, strikingly handsome fellow, with vanity and to spare for 
every inch, and showing consciousness of personal attractions 
in every lounging movement and in every glance of his cool, 
free grey eye. When he descended upon me, upsetting my 
bachelor quiet, throwing my mild landlady into consternation by 
his demands, and asked carelessly, “Well, old chap, how are 
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you getting on?” I was gratified in spite of doubts, and fluttered 
about to wait on him almost as busily as Mrs. Rand. My 
requests to the good woman had been modest, even diffident, 
and mild as Mrs. Rand to all appearance was, she had ignored 
the majority, and assented to a few unmistakably under protest, 
so that by this time she might have exhibited me at any Show of 
Model Lodgers, sure of my winning the first prize for docility 
and general unobtrusiveness. 

Never did I venture to ring my bell except at stated times as 
a signal—not for a summons, oh no!—merely as the signal of 
my presence. Jack rang half-a-dozen peals before his first 
meal, flung his boots into the passage to be cleaned “at once” 
(five in the afternoon!), and shouted down the stairs for hot 
water; that brought, for a different kind of soap; that procured, 
for another towel; and expressed his thanks in sarcastic 
inquiries as to the date of the duster’s last appearance in that 
bedroom, and whether the uses of a looking glass were clearly 
understood by the household. Trembling and alarmed, I looked 
on and listened; but my landlady and her maid flew cheerfully 
to attend to Jack, and I even felt a reflection of glory from my 
relationship to so troublesome a guest in Mrs. Rand’s increased 
respectfulness. 

It was lovely summer weather and, our evening meal over, 
we sallied forth to survey my “slaughtering arena,” as Jack 
termed L—— and I was flattered again by a question he deigned 
to put concerning my prospects. Perhaps, distrusting the 
purity of his brotherly zeal, I painted them in more subdued 
tints than were actually needful. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ you’re not the fellow to push your way, and 
L don’t seem much of a place. You must marry a 
fortune, Bob—that’s the only course I can see for either of 
us poor devils. Ha! thou blenchest! Some one in the 
wind ?” 

“Nonsense, Jack!” I cried, annoyed, trying to avert my gaze 
from a certain large grey house standing alone near the cliff and 
quite away from the town. 

Jack’s bold grey eye at once darted thither. “The only 
house that looks promising in the place!” quoth he. “Who 
lives there ?. Come, Bob, unbosom thyself to a tender brother 
who always sought thy interest before his own. She lives in 
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yon solitary mansion? She is rich and scornful? Thy hangdog 
looks betray thee ! ” 

“Not scornful!” I hurricdly answered. “At least—that is— 
no, I feel sure—if I could only——’” 

“Eloquent and-—lucid,” interpolated Jack; and, though I had 
determined to say nothing to him on this subject, in three 
minutes he had dragged all from me. 

An old lady lived in that large grey house, and with her a 
young and, I felt sure, beautiful granddaughter, who was guarded 
jealously from all approaches of men by her formidable relative. 
The girl was an heiress, and Mrs. Neville, grim old duenna, had 
conceived a deep and most unfair distrust of male sincerity. 
She would admit no unmarried man within her doors. The 
garden was enclosed by a high brick wall, so that no one could 
see the beauty within, and when she walked out her features 
were effectually hidden by a dark blue veil. Even I, the 
doctor, had only been admitted to the house to attend a sick 
maid. 

“ She may have skin disease,” said Jack, who had listened with 
interest. 

“ Her skin is as fair as a lily!” I said indignantly. 

“ Ah, / like dark beauties—I’m fair,” with a supremely satisfied 
air, and a little swagger for the benefit of a trio of small boys. 
Jack would have paraded before a travelling monkey if worthier 
spectators were wanting. “Then you have seen her?” 

“Just a glimpse,” I curtly answered. The occasion had been 
too mortifying to be recalled with pleasure. 

“ Now,” declared Jack, “this is all nonsense on the old lady’s 
part. She invites circumvention, and, Bob, we'll circumvent 
her! This is just a nice holiday task for me. I haven’t much 
work on hand just now, and I’ll devote myself to your interests 
while I recruit on the balmy shores of L——-: I'll storm the 
fortress and give you access—isn’t that the proper word ?—to 
this concealed beauty. Leave it to me,” with a grand gesture. 

I privately shook my head at the idea of even Jack’s being able 
to overcome the obstacles in the way; yet I was excited at the 
same time by the thought of such powerful partisanship, for I 
had a confidence in his luck which amounted to superstition. 
He was already reconnoitring the wall, and I was anxious to 
draw him away, fearing lest an awkward turn at the corner with 
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two steps down to a side-door might suggest a plan that had 
already brought me humiliation. Jack did glance at the place, 
but appeared to see in it no possibilities. 

Next morning, as I was returning from a patient who lived 
outside the town, I was hailed by Mrs. Neville’s gardener. “A 
gentleman as says he’s your brother, sir, has met with an accident 
down them steps, which he also says has sprained his foot bad, 
and missis wants you to step in.” 

The man was unfeeling enough to grin; as, assuming 
every appearance of fraternal solicitude, I hastened to the 
house, inwardly cursing Jack’s want of invention and painfully 
agitated at the prospect of facing the old lady. Ah, yes, she 
was in the room! keeping grim and rigid watch over my 
prostrate brother, who was acting his part with consummate 
skill, even contriving to call up a very respectable pallor, to 
which my fiery visage must have presented every essential for 
contrast. 

“How d’ye do, Dr. Da!ton?” said the old lady, with a dis- 
agreeable twinkle in her deep eyes. “Singular thing, isn’t it, 
how those steps trip up strong men? No woman has come to 
grief down them.” 

“Tt’s a confoundedly—ugh! beg pardon, ma’am—it’s a beastly 
awkward corner! You'll be prosecuted for a dangerous nuisance 
or something if you don’t protect it,” cried Jack angrily, grimacing 
and squirming quite admirably. “Pray retire, madam, and let 
my brother see to my injuries.” 

“Oh!—if you think the form of an examination necessary,” 
said the pleasant old lady in a tone meant for me alone. “Ring 
for anything you shou/d want, doctor.” And she sailed away. 

“Good heavens, Jack!” I burst out under my breath as soon 
as the door was shut. “ Why in the name of all that’s unlucky 
couldn’t you exercise some originality in your plan ?” 

“ Originality ! What the deuce do you mean?” 

“ This—this is precisely what 7 did—only two weeks ago.” 

Jack’s eyes met mine. He was going off into a shout of 
laughter, but in time remembered to turn it intoa groan. He 
was an excellent actor, always. Looking at his suffering 
countenance and hearing his dismal utterances, I felt with 
renewed pangs of mortification how inferior my own performance 


had been, 
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“Could anything be more unlucky? We shall be the laughing 
stock of the place! That old hag ‘i 

“ Will you cut off my boot and see to my foot?” yelled Jack. 

Mechanically I obeyed, and my Jeremiads were drowned by 
his groans. “Oh, I say, don’t overdo it!” I whispered, as, from 
sheer professional instinct, examined him. “ We can’t keep up 
the farce, you know ” I broke off to stare at my patient in 
a rapture of admiration. Jack’s luck never failed him! He had 
sprained his ankle, and badly too. 

“That’s the difference between success and failure, you see,” 
he murmured, after I had bound up his foot. “ Always be sure 
of your line, and don’t attempt one where you’re bound to make 
an ass of yourself, as you did, old boy, though you are a doctor 
and might have managed the trick. Now I’m tied here by the 
leg for some time, and it'll go hard if I can’t contrive to circum- 
vent that old disbelieving witch for you. And, Bob, I’ve seen 
her—she was near and heard my yells for succour. Are you 
deep in love, eh ?” 

“]—-yes, oh yes !—if I knew her 

“Just so. Then you'll not funk it? All’s fair in love and 
war, ech ?” 

I cordially agreed. “ Success makes everything fair.” 

“Jove, but you’re right! Forget your unlucky spill and go 
and brazen it out with the old lady. Be sure you lay it on about 
the disastrous effects of moving, etc?” 

With a sinking heart I set about my task; it was fully as 
disagreeable as I feared. Mrs. Neville heard me out with in- 
credulity, I can hardly call it even polite, written legibly upon 
every feature. “Exactly,” she observed when I had ended. 
“As the case is so serious you will of course not object to my 
calling in a second opinion? I have the greatest confidence in 
your medical skill, Dr. Dalton, except in the one matter of 
sprained ankles.” 

I went away in a towering rage, but soon thoughts of the 
powerful ally I had left right in the midst of the enemy’s camp 
soothed me to softer emotions, though I must confess I dwelt 
more on the gratification of outwitting Mrs. Neville than on the 
tender aspect. Nothing did I hear from Jack till the evening 
of the next day, and then I received a tiny note in an unknown 
hand, brought by a messenger. It was signed “ Alice of the 
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Blue Veil,” and somewhat puzzled, I read: “ Dear Doctor,—This 
is written for ‘Jack, and just exactly as he says it has to be. 
What on earth do you mean by not coming to enquire after a 
suffering brother? I have sent old What’s-his-name to the right- 
about, though for the sake of your reputation I let him examine 
my unlucky foot, and have given it the old lady pretty hot for 
her impudence. Come to-morrow morning at twelve. Yours 
truly, old boy.” And then followed that signature. So her name 
was Alice. Just like Jack to get the fair young girl to write so 
shockingly of her grandmother! He would beguile a virago 
herself by his insolent blarney ! 

But how grateful I was to him when I went next day! For 
there, seated near his couch, was—Alice! her bright hair shrouded 
by no hideous veil. She turned her face full; well, it was less 
pretty, less immediately enchanting than I had expected, but for 
an heiress, wonderful enough. I was prepared for love at first 
sight, but the immediate effects of the passion were, candour bids 
me confess, less overwhelming than my study of fiction had led 
me to anticipate. She smiled and blushed and let me shake her 
hand, and I felt myself redden too, sure that Jack had told her 
of my—my affection—at least, what would be affection had it 
opportunity to blossom. He did not allow it much growing- 
time then, for at once he said to Alice: 

“Now ta-ta, run away, or granny will be vexed.” Just like 
Jack! And the girl only laughed and obeyed, not one whit 
offended ! 

“Well ?” demanded Jack. “Where are your thanks? That’s 
an earnest of more to come. Confess I am doing better for you 
than you dared expect ?” 

I was grateful enough, and still more so as the days went on, 
for though I cannot say I enjoyed as much intercourse with 
Alice as I could have desired, I was constantly receiving hopeful 
intelligence from my brother. He said we must baffle Mrs. 
Neville’s suspicions, and so he durst not let me see too much of 
Alice. Once let the old lady fear the young doctor, and his visits 
would be stopped. Of him, Jack, she had no dread; he did 
his suffering in her presence, and was always bemoaning his fate 
in being tied by the leg in that dull hole (this frankness was 
Jack all over), and letting fall hints as to tender reasons which 
lent special hardship to the trial, and he ignored Alice and 
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pointedly expressed his preference for dark beauties. I chuckled 
at having this consummate actor and tremendous ally at work 
on my behalf. Again and again I heard how well things were 
going. Alice admired my name. A week later, she had allowed 
Jack to force from her a blushing confession that she would 
desire no greater bliss than to be a near, a very near relative of 
mine, which as he remarked was as good as an acceptance. 

A day or two later when I paid my call, he announced that 
all was in readiness ; he had arranged everything for me with 
Alice, and it only remained for me to play my part. This must 
be my last call; his foot was getting well rapidly, and Mrs. 
Neville expressed impatience at my visits. “She’s awfully afraid 
of you!” laughed Jack. I laughed too. She had made her 
uneasiness sufficiently clear only a day or two before in a 
harangue against early and imprudent marriages. Once she had, 
indeed, in the warmth of her eloquence used the word mercenary, 
but to do the old lady justice, I believe it was an unintentional 
slip. She had sternly declared that guardians were not enough 
consulted in England, and had most pointedly and resolutely 
assured me that did her Alice marry any one she, her grand- 
mother, could not approve of, she would be cut off without even 
the shilling. In my heart of hearts I scoffed at this menace. 
Alice was her only relative ; her anger would blow over when 
once the girl was married. 

We laid our plans, at least, Jack told me what I had to do. 
His directions were clear and simple. In a few days he must 
leave the house ; my not calling during those days would lull 
the old lady’s suspicions on my account, so that all would be 
easily managed. I must bring a cab for him, one with two 
horses, help him into it, and order the man to drive to a certain 
place in the lane which I must choose and describe to him, where 
Alice would be ready waiting. She was to slip out of the 
house a full hour before his departure, ostensibly to spend the 
morning on the cliffs. Atthe point agreed upon we could pick 
her up and drive, not to L—— Station for fear of recognition, 
but to M—— the next on the line, five miles off by road. 

“And you?” I asked. “I suppose you'll travel with us to 
London? You won’t care to stay here?” 

“Hardly,” he said ruefully. “I should be torn to pieces by the 
old lady for helping you to rob her. Yes, I must return to 
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town, and I shall want a little of the ready—that was what I 
came to L——for—I’m deuced hard up. Lend me ten, will 
you?” 

“T can make it fifteen if you like, old fellow,” I said in the 
exuberance of my gratitude. “A man isn’t helped to a fortune 
every day.” 

“No, worse luck,” echoed Jack—I thought a little wistfully, 
and I decided to try to spare him twenty. He deserved a 
handsome commission. “I say,” he added, “ you’re not troubled 
by scruples—that sort of thing—eh, about the old woman ?” 

“Not I! All’s fair in love and war!” 

“That’s all right, then,” said he cordially. “I only wondered 
if you’d spunk enough for the adventure.” 

This doubt helped to nerve me; I determined to show Jack 
that my courage was equal to the occasion for once. He should 
not find the scheme he had been at such pains to concoct for 
my benefit fail just at the last moment. Those four days were 
days of great excitement to me. It was my first adventure 
since I was a lad, and the issues were of such vital importance 
as to cause me greatanxiety. I regretted only my comparative 
want of acquaintance with the young lady I was about to carry 
off and marry so suddenly. I even felt a little shy of her, 
though quite convinced she would prove perfectly charming. 
Little leisure was left, however, for sentimental doubts and 
tremors. I had plenty todo: I had to make arrangements for 
Alice’s reception in London under the roof of an old landlady 
of Jack’s, and to engage a Jocum tenens for my fortnight’s ab- 
sence. He was a college friend, and we settled that he should 
arrive at L—— the day I left, and explain to my patients that I 
had been suddeniy obliged to visit my home on account of 
family trouble, for it was impolitic to breathe a word of my 
impending holiday lest it should reach Mrs. Neville’s ear and 
put her on the alert. 

The fateful morning dawned, and fortunately it was fine, so 
there would be no difficulty about Alice's going out for her 
morning’s ramble. Punctually at twelve, and with much in- 
ward agitation, even trepidation, I called for my brother. Mrs. 
Neville in her joy at the event came out to the very steps to 
speed her parting guest. 

“ Always glad to see the back of a doctor,” she observed with 
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her customary pleasantness. “And I congratulate you, Dr. 
Dalton, on having furbished up your medical knowledge on 
that one little point, you know—sprains. These steps are all 
right,eh, Mr. Dalton? Such a pity if you had another accident 
just when you are escaping from this dull hole!” 

“You may well say that!” was Jack’s fervent rejoinder, as 
with the help of my arm he made the descent. “Jove! I’ve 
never known a duller! Even Miss Alice—by the bye, where is 
she? Can’t I say good-bye?” 

“Out!” said Mrs. Neville triumphantly. 

“Oh, out?” echoed Jack, and he returned her benevolent 
smile by one as benevolent. “Well, for manners commend me 
to the natives of L ! Tell her with my compliments, will 
you, that she might have had the civility to speed my departure 
as warmly as her grandmother.” 

“T will! Oh, Dll tell her!” cried Mrs. Neville, and she 
laughed and rubbed her hands in an exulting way that sent 
cold shudders coursing headlong down my spine. 

“Jack!” I said as soon as we had started, “has she discovered 
the plot and locked up Alice? She looks so jubilant.” 

“By Jupiter!” cried Jack, and he positively turned pale. “If 
she das, Pll return and make er ankles acquainted with those 
steps. No, no, Bob—she can’t have found out—we’ve been too 
deep.” 

Still he looked uneasy, and I felt as comfortable as a detected 
thief. We said not another word ; but long before we could see 
the corner where Alice was to await us our heads were out one 
on either side of the cab. She was not there—another moment 
—yes! yes! there was the little figure, the fluttering blue veil ! 
Jack threw himself back with a smothered exclamation, and my 
professional eye took note that his late confinement had 
weakened him more than I thought. He looked quite shaken. 

“Tell him to drive like seven furies,” he cried, when he had 
pulled Alice in. He, as invalid, sat beside her. She cowered 
back in her corner trembling and frightened, while I felt utterly 
at a loss in such unusual circumstances. Ought I to take her 
hand ?—to whisper a tender word of encouragement ?—or—or 
what? Really, books of etiquette are wanted for these romantic 
junctures. Jack seemed to divine my embarrassment, for he 
leaned towards me and whispered, “ Leave her a bit, she'll come 
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round presently,” and then fell into business talk. I told him 
exactly how all the arrangements were made; he nodded 
approval, murmured a careless, “ And the ready?” and I passed 
him an envelope and took the opportunity of pressing his hand 
in token of my gratitude. I performed the two actions as surrep- 
titiously as possible: my pains were wasted. He opened the 
envelope straightway, counted the notes audibly, nodded 
gracious approbation, and buttoned them up. 

“We are nearly at the station,” I said with a nervous cough, 
after a while. “Of course, old fellow, we can travel together ?” 

“That’s for you to settle,” replied Jack. “Oh, Bob, just a 
word before we get out. The fact is—a mere matter of detail, 
but may as well be mentioned now—Alice thinks she would 
rather go with me than with you. You see, she knows me better 
and in point of fact likes me better. Isn’t it so, Alice ?” 

She sobbed, “Yes!” and clung to his arm. 

“You see how it is with her,’ commented Jack calmly, and as 
I uttered a loud and indignant exclamation, he soothingly added, 
‘Yes, yes, but we can’t have a row in the cab or in the station 
either. That was the only condition on which I could induce 


her to run away,so I couldn’t help myself. It’s the lady’s 


privilege to choose, and of course, as you remarked yourself, all’s 
fair in love and war.” 


I left my /ocum tenens in possession for four full weeks. Not 
a day sooner had I courage to return to L——. On the morn- 
ing after my arrival there came a note from Mrs. Neville bidding 
me call at once. My courage rose to the occasion after reading 
the few snappish words. Clearly she was in a rage, and meant 
to abuse Jack finely and express her stern determination to cut 
off her granddaughter, or, more likely, to announce the execu- 
tion of her fell purpose. I remembered her warning and it 
wonderfully re-invigorated me, for now that the tender sentiment 
no longer obscured my perceptions, I read unmistakably an 
absolute sincerity in the threat. Jack would receive the just 
penalty for his treachery. I obeyed the summons, therefore, 
with alacrity. The sight of the steps did not cost me a pang: 
I entered the garden boldly. 

“Hulloa, old boy, where have you hidden yourself for so 
long?” shouted Jack, big, audacious, radiant. 
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“Why, Dr. Dalton—no, I mean Bob—we thought you 
must have run away too,” chimed in Alice, equalling his shame- 
lessness. “ We got home a week ago!” 

“It’s all right,’ whispered Jack in my ear as we walked 
towards the house. “Old lady’s come down like a trump.” He 
spoke in the most engagingly encouraging way, as if to set my 
brotherly anxiety at rest and sure I should be pleased, and, well 
—I own the weakness—I was pleased ; at the first sound of his 
voice I was in full sympathy with him once more. 

But I could not yet agree that it was “all right,” for I hada 
very bad half-hour with the old lady alone. / was the culprit; 
J had aided and abetted my helpless, lame brother in his flight ; 
on my head were heaped reproaches and scathing sarcasms. 
No, it was as usual not “all right” for me. Once more I had to 
play the part of—Another. 





NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 


Wiccolo Machiavelli, Secretary of Florence. 


‘**Tis I alone can teach you to make warre. 
I know what greatest Conquerrers know and are. 
I fill the Brests of greatest Potentates, 
I give them laws to governe their Estates.” 


THESE lines were written by Niccolo Machiavelli as a foot note 
to the portrait of himself which formed the frontispiece of most 
of the earlier editions of his works, and express in a few words 
the essence of his doctrines and ideas. Born in Florence in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, about the year 1469, of a 
poor but ancient and noble family, he at an early age devoted 
himself to the pursuit of literature. His first known production 
was the comedy called “ Niccias,” a satirical one on the model 
of Aristophanes, and was such a success at Florence that Pope 
Leo X. ordered it to be performed at Rome by the same actors 
and with the same “ decorations,” in order that he might himself 
judge of its merits. It is unfortunately not to be found in any 
of the editions of his works, the only known plays of his being 
“ Mandragolia,” and “Clitia.” He soon, however, gave up 
writing plays and undertook the, at the time, far more difficult 
and dangerous work of political writings. These include the 
“History of Florence,” “The Origin of the Guelph and 
Ghibiline Factions,’ “The Life of Castruccio Castracani,” 
“The Murder of Vitelli by Duke Valentino,” “The State of 
France,” “The State of Germany,” “The Discourses of Titus 
Livius,” “The Art of War,” and lastly the greatest of all his 
productions “ The Prince.” “A work upon which mankind are 
not yet agreed in their opinion of the author’s purpose in 
writing this book.” It was first published in 1515 and dedicated 
to Lorenzo de Medicis, nephew of Pope Leo X. (Pietro de 
Medicis) who then held the Papal See, and who was the first 
Pontiff to threaten with excommunication those who read a 
prohibited book ; Leo allowed it to be published without oppo- 
sition. So also did Hadrian VI. his successor, while Clement 
VII. who succeeded Hadrian not only allowed Machiavelli to 
dedicate his “ History of Florence” to him, but granted a 
licence to Anthony Bladus to print a// his works at Rome in 
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1531. This continued until the Pontificate of Clement VIII. 
when, acting under the advice of the Jesuit, Possevin, and a 
priest named Borzius, his writings were condemned and their 
sale prohibited. 

This work, which has probably been read and in many cases 
the doctrines prescribed followed by politicians of every nation 
and age in the world since Machiavelli’s time, consists of twenty- 
six chapters, and as it is from this work that all estimates of his 
character are formed, it will not be amiss to examine them with 
care. 

The 18th chapter, “How far a Prince is obliged by his 
promise,” gives a fair example of the tenor of the whole, so I 
quote it in extenso, as it appears in the English Edition of 1674: 

“How honourable is it for a Prince to keep his word, and 
act with integrity than collusion I suppose everybody under- 
stands; nevertheless experience has shown in our times that 
those Princes who have not pinned themselves up to that 
punctuality and preciseness, have done great things, and by their 
cunning and subtlety not only circumvented and darted the 
brains of those with whom they had to deal, but have overcome 
and been too hard for those who have been so superstitiously 
exact. For further explanation you must understand there are 
two ways of contending, by law and by force. . The first is 
proper to men; the second to beasts ; but because many times 
the first is insufficient, recourse must be had to the second. 

“It belongs therefore to a Prince to understand both, when to 
make use of the rational and when of the brutal way ; and this 
is recommended to Princes by ancient writers, who tell them 
how Achilles and several other Princes were committed to the 
education of Chiron the Centaur who was to keep them under 
his discipline, choosing them a monster half man and half beast 
for no other reason but to show how necessary it is for a Prince 
to be acquainted with both, for the one without the other will be 
of little duration. Seeing therefore it is of much importance to 
a Prince to take upon him the nature and disposition of a beast, 
of all the whole stock, he ought to imitate the Lyon and the 
Fox ; for the Lyon is in danger of toils and snares and the Fox 
of the Wolf: so that he must be a Fox to find out the snares, 
and a Lyon to fright away the wolves, but they who keep wholly 
to the Lyon have no wise notion of themselves. 
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“A Prince therefore that is wise and prudent, cannot, or ought 
not to keep his parole, when the keeping of it is to his prejudice, 
and the causes for which he promised removed. Were all men 
good this Doctrine was not to be taught, but because they are 
wicked and not likely to be punctual with you you are not 
obliged to any such strictness with them; nor was there ever 
any Prince that wanted lawful pretence to justify his breach of 
promise. 

“T might instance in many modern examples, and show how 
many Confederations, and Peaces, and Promises, have been 
broken by the infidelity of Princes, and how that he that best 
personated the Fox had the better success. Nevertheless it is 
of great consequence to disguise your inclination and to play 
the Hypocrite well; and men are so simple in their temper, and 
so submissive to their present necessities, that he that is neat 
and cleanly in his collusions shall never want people to practise 
them upon. I cannot forbear one example which is still fresh 
in our memory. Alexander VI. never did, nor thought of 
anything but cheating, and never wanted matter to work upon ; 
and tho’ no man promised a thing with greater asseveration, 
nor confirmed it with more oaths and imprecations and observed 
them less, yet understanding the world well, he never 
miscarried. 

“A Prince therefore is not obliged to have all the fore- 
mentioned good qualities in reality, but it is necessary to have 
them in appearance. Nay, I will be bold to affirm that having 
them actually, and employing them on all occasions they are 
extremely prejudicial, whereas having them only in appearance 
they turn to better accompt; it is honorable to seem mild, 
and merciful, and courteous, and religious and sincere, and 
indeed to be so, provided your mind be so rectified and prepared 
that you can act quite contrary upon occasion, and this must 
be premised, that a Prince, especially if come but lately to the 
throne, cannot observe all those things exactly which make men 
be esteemed virtuous, being oftentimes necessitated, and 
irreligious, and therefore it is convenient his mind be at his 
command, and flexible to all the puffs and variations of fortune. 
Not forbearing to be good, whilst it is in his choice, but knowing 
how to be evil when there is a necessity. A Prince is to have 
particular care that nothing falls from his mouth but what is full 
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of the fine qualities aforesaid, and that to see and to hear him, 
he appears all goodness, integrity, humanity and religion, which 
last he ought to pretend to more than ordinarily, because men 
do judge by the eye more than by the touch; for everybody 
sees, but few understand ; everybody sees how you appear, but 
few know what in reality you are, and those few dare not 
oppose the opinion of the multitude, who have the majesty of 
their Prince to defend them; and in the actions of all men, 
especially Princes, where no man has power to judge, everyone 
looks to the end. Let a Prince therefore do what he can to 
preserve his life, and continue his supremacy, the means which 
he uses shall be thought honorable, and be commended by 
everybody ; because the people are always taken with the 
appearance and event of things, and the greatest part of the 
world consists of the people. Those few who are wise taking 
place when the multitude has nothing else to rely upon. 

“There is a Prince at this time in being (but his name I shall 
conceal) who has nothing in his mouth but fidelity and peace, 
and yet had he exercised either the one or the other, they had 
robbed him before this both of his power and reputation.” 

After reading this excellent advice—especially that part 
which advises a “ Prince” to become a “ Beast,” and to keep 
his mind, which is only Machiavelli’s other name for conscience, 
at his “command and flexible to all the variations of fortune!” 
one can hardly wonder that someone wrote, “ Machiavellian is 
become a usual appellation for perfidious and villainous 
politics.” 

In the next chapter he advises Princes to be cautious of 
becoming either odious or contemptible, holding “ That Princes 
are to leave things of injustice and envy to the ministry and 
execution of others, but acts of favour and grace are to be per- 
formed by themselves, and always to propitiate the strongest 
party in the State. Ifthe chief party, whether it be the people, 
or army, or nobility, which you think most useful and of most 
consequence to you for the conservation of your dignity, be 
corrupt, you must follow their humour and indulge them, and in 
that case honesty and virtue are pernicious.” 

This maxim is still a prominent part of the system of “ doing 
business” in the City of London at the present time, and is 
practised by men (we will charitably suppose wxconsciously) who 
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would hold up their hands in pious horror at the mere mention 
of the Florentine’s name. 

As before mentioned, great diversity of opinion exists as to 
Machiavelli’s object in writing this treatise. The famous 
Chancellor Bacon maintained that it was with a good object and 
said, “We are greatly obliged to him and all such writers for 
telling us frankly what men do, and not what they ought to do, 
that we may guard ourselves the better against their wiles. 

Afterwards, the no less famous Chancellor Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, expressed similar views as follows: “ Machiavel was 
as great an enemy to tyranny and injustice in any government, 
as any man then was or now is, although he got an ill name 
with those who take what he says from the report of other men, 
or do not enough consider themselves what he says and his 
method in speaking.” Others contend that he meant to practise 
a fraud on the youthful Lorenzo de Medici like that employed 
by Sunderland against James the Second of England, and that 
he desired the young man to use villainous and violent measures 
in order to accelerate his own downfall, while again it is held to 
be satirical. But the generally received opinion is that it was 
meant seriously. The more so from the fact that in his 
diplomatic career, which I shall touch upon presently, he was 
very successful, which could hardly have been the case unless he 
carried into active practice the doctrines he preached. 

His account of the murder of Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliveretto of 
Fermo, Paul, and the Duke of Gravina, all of the Orsini family, 
by Duke Valentino, presents a striking picture of the state of 
Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The Duke Valentino having determined to attack Bologna 
and if possible make it the chief town of his Duchy of Romagna, 
a Dyet was held at Magione in Perugia which was attended by 
Cardinal Paul, the Duke of Gravina, Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliveretto 
da Fermo, Granipagolo Baglioni, and Antonio da Venafro, sent 
by Petrucci, head of Sienna. After serious deliberations as to 
the greatness and disposition of Valentino, the Dyet resolved to 
oppose him, and sent ambassadors to the Florentines and the 
Bentivoglie asking their assistance. But the Florentines having 
an old pique against the Vitelli and Orsini, not only refused to 
join the league, but actually sent their secretary, Niccolo 
Machiavelli, to Valentino offering him reception or assistance 
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“which he pleased to elect.” The Dyet got the better of the 
fighting, and Valentino, probably acting under Machiavelli’s 
instigation, offered them favourable terms of peace, and also 
proposed that instead of fighting each other they should join 
together and attack some other States. These “Articles” 
having been signed, it was agreed that Singaglia should be the 
object of assault by the new enterprise. In furtherance of this 
object, Vitelli and the Orsini were invited to meet the Duke 
Valentino at Singaglia, and on his departure for that place on 
the 30th December, 1502, he imparted his design to eight of his 
principal intimates, “ That when Vitellozzo, Paul Orsini, Gravina, 
and Oliveretto should come to meet him, two of his favourites 
should be sure to order it so as to get one of the Orsini betwixt 
them (assigning every couple his man) and entertain them till 
they came to Singaglia, with express injunction not to part with 
them upon any terms until they were brought to the Duke’s 
lodgings and taken into custody.” This order was carried out 
faithfully, as Machiavelli goes on to say, “That these three 
Princes being arrived in the presence of Duke Valentino saluted 
him with great civility, and ‘were as civilly received ; and each of 
them as soon as they were well observed by the persons 
appointed to secure them, were singled and disposed betwixt two 
of them. But the Duke, perceiving that Oliveretto was wanting 
(who was left behind with his regiment, and had drawn it up in 
the market-place for the greater formality) he winked upon Don 
Michael (to whom the care of Oliveretto was assigned) that he 
should be sure to provide that he did not escape. Upon this 
instruction Don Michael clap’d spurs to his horse and rid before, 
and being come up to Oliveretto, he told him it was incon- 
venient to keep his men to their arms, for unless they were 
sent presently to their quarters they would be taken up for the 
Duke’s, wherefore he persuaded him to dismiss them and go with 
him to the Duke. Oliveretto, following his counsel, went along 
with him to the Duke, who no sooner saw him but he called him 
to him, and Oliveretto, having paid his ceremony, fell in with 
the rest. Being come into the town and come up to the Duke’s 
quarters, they all dismounted and attended him up, where being 
carried by him into a private chamber, they were immediately 
arrested and made prisoners. The Duke then mounted and 
commanded their soldiers should be all of them disarmed. 
12* 
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Oliveretto’s regiment being so near at hand were plundered into 
the bargain. The brigades which belonged to Vitelli and Orsini 
being at a greater distance, and having notice what had 
happened to their generals, had time to unite, and remembering 
the discipline and courage of their masters, they kept close 
together and marched away in spight both of the country people 
and their enemies. But Duke Valentino’s soldiers, not content 
with the pillage of Oliveretto’s soldiers, fell foul upon the town, 
and had not the Duke by the death of several of them repressed 
their insolence, Singaglia had been ruined. The night coming 
on and the tumult appeased, the Duke began to think of his 
prisoners, resolved that Vitellozzo and Oliveretto should die, and 
having caused them to be guarded into a convenient place, he 
commanded that they should be strangled; but they said 
nothing at their deaths that was answerable to their lives, for 
Vitellozzo begged only that the Pope might be suppliated in 
his behalf for a plenary indulgence. Oliveretto impeached 
Vitellozzo and laid all upon his back. Paul and the Duke de 
Gravina were continued alive till the duke had information that 
his Holiness at Rome had seized upon the Cardinal Orsini, the 
Archbishop of Florence, and Meffer Jacopo da Santa Croce, upon 
which news on the 18th January, 1503, they also were both 
strangled in the Castle of Piene after the same manner.” 

As a statesman, Machiavelli undoubtedly was responsible for 
many of the disturbances which took place amongst the many 
States into which Italy was divided at that time. As secretary 
of the Council of Ten, which was the governing body of the 
Florentine Commonwealth, a position which he held for fourteen 
years, from 1498 to 1512, he displayed such great capacity for 
intrigue and knowledge of diplomatic ways, that he was always 
chosen for all the political missions that were necessary. He 
was sent as Ambassador to the King of France on four separate 
occasions, as Envoy to Popes Pius III. and Julius II. to Cesar 
Borgia, in whose camp he spent three months, and also as 
Ambassador to the Emperor Maximillian to conduct the intricate 
negotiations, which at that time and indeed ever since existed, 
in regard to the Italian provinces which belonged to the Empire 
of Austria. On the restoration of the Medicis, in 1512, he was 
banished from the city, and the following year arrested on a 
charge of complicity with the Solderini in their conspiracy 
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against the Medici. He was tortured, but endured the horrors 
of that agonising, joint-sundering engine, the rack, without con- 
fessing anything. He was soon pardoned, and the Medicis 
procured him the post of Historian of Florence at a fair salary, 
in recompense of having unjustly suspected him of treason. 
Many are of opinion that he was concerned in the conspiracy, 
but it is most probable that the Medicis would not have pro- 
cured him the appointment unless they had convinced themselves 
of his innocence. 

“The History of Florence,” which he wrote in his official 
position of “ Historiographer,” as he was termed at the time, 
consists of eight books embracing the period between 1215 and 
1494, and though a work of almost faultless accuracy in detail, 
and of high literary merit, it bears internal evidence of having 
been written to order, as on every possible occasion the Medici 
family are lauded, while his account of the death of Lorenzo de 
Medici would entitle him to rank with the greatest of the old 
Roman Sycophants. He says, “The last part of his days was 
full of sorrow and disgust, occasioned by the distemper of his 
body ; for he was sorely afflicted with intolerable pains, which 
brought him so low that in April, 1492, he died in the 43rd year 
of his age. Never was there any man, not only in Florence, 
but in Italy, who departed with more reputation for his wisdom, 
nor more lamentation to his country, and because upon his death 
many desolations were like to ensue, the Heavens themselves 
did seem to presage it. The spire of the Church of St. Riparata 
was struck with thunder with such fury, that a great part 
of the steeple was destroyed by it, to the great consternation of 
the City. All the inhabitants of Florence, and all the Princes of 
Italy, bewailed him, which was particularly manifested by their 
several compliments of condolence, and whether they had reason 
or not for what they did, the effects which succeeded for a while 
after, did clearly demonstrate ; for being deprived of his councils, 
Italy could not find anyone remaining able to satiate or restrain 
the ambition of Lodovico, Duke of Milan, for want of which, 
after his death, much seeds of dissension brake forth, as have 
perplexed and embroiled all Italy ever since.” 

His “ Military Art,” in seven books, was written during this 
period, 1512 to 1520,“and make him pass with the Duke of 
Orbino, for a man very capable of drawing up an army in 
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battalions.” The Duke, however, was wise enough not to try 
his theory, even upon a single squadron. 

As a novelist he wrote “ The Marriage of Belphegor,” in which 
he expresses the opinion that “the souls of men were in the 
right on’t, and it was their wives that sent them to Hell,” but as 
he was very unhappy in his married life the reason for this and 
the generally exaggerated sarcasm of the book is easily ac- 
counted for. He was trying to avenge his own sad fate in that 
respect, and heaped opprobrium on the female sex collectively, 
as an outlet for the bad feeling he entertained for his wife 
individually. 

In the edition (1674) of his works previously referred to, is a 
letter from Machiavelli to Zanobius Buondelmentius in vindica- 
tion of himself and his writings, in it he wrote, “I would use 
some means to wipe off the many aspersions upon my writings. 
I have yielded to the entreaty of Guilio, and the rest of the 
company, not only because I am sufficiently (both by the 
restraint of our Press and the direction of the person I write to) 
assured that this letter will never be made publick, but that I 
esteem it a duty to clear that excellent Society from the scandal 
of having so dangerous and pernicious a person to be a member 
of their conversations, for, by reason of my age, and since the 
loss of our Liberty, and my sufferings under that monster of lust 
and cruelty, Alexander de Medici, set over us- by the Divine 
Vengeance for our sins, I can be capable of no other design or 
enjoyment than to delight and be delighted in the company of 
so many choice and virtuous persons. But that I may avoid the 
loquacity incident to old men, I will come to the business. If I 
remember well the exceptions that are taken to these poor things 
I have published are reducible to three. 

“First, that in all my writings I insinuate my great affection 
to the Democratic Government, undervalue that of Monarchy, 
which last I, as it were, persuade the people to throw off. 

“ Next, that in some places I vent very great impieties, slight- 
ing and villifying the Church as author of all the misgovernment 
of the world, and by such contempt make way for Atheism and 
Profaneness. 

“And lastly, that in my book of the Prince I teach monarchs 
all the execrable villainies that can be invented, and instruct them 
how to break faith, and to oppress and enslave their subjects.” 
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To the first accusation he replies, “That God himself never 
made but one Government for man, and that this Government 
was a Commonwealth.” 

To the second, “I do not deny but that I have very frequently 
in my writings laid the blame upon the Church of Rome, not 
only for all the misgovernment of Christendom, but even for the 
almost total destruction of Christian Religion in this province, 
but that this discourse of mine doth and can tend to teach man 
impiety or to make way for Atheism, I peremptorily deny ; and 
for proof of my innocence, and that as I do undoubtedly hope by 
the merits of Christ and by faith in Him, to attain Eternal Salva- 
tion, I shall in a few lines make that matter possibly a little 
clearer.” 

The “ few lines” consist of nearly five folio pages of tortuous 
argument. 

And to the last that “ My treatise being both a satyr against 
them, and a true character of them.” 

The publisher, as he calls himself, who does not favour us with 
his name, gives the following account of how he became pos- 
sessed of it, being in doubt as to the object of Machiavelli's 
writings. He proceeds as follows: “In this perplexity I had the 
good fortune to meet with this letter of his own writing, which 
hath delivered me from those scruples and furnished me with an 
opportunity of justifying this great person by his own pen. 
Receive then this choice piece with benignity, it hath never before 
been published in any language, but lurked above eighty years 
in the private cabinets of his own kindred, and the descendants 
of his own admirers in Florence, until, in the beginning of the 
Pontificate of Urban VIILth, it was procured dy the Jesuits and 
other busiebodies and brought to Rome with an intention to 
divert that wise Pope from his design of making one of Niccolo 
Machiavelli’s name and family a Cardinal, as (as notwithstanding 
all their opposition) he did, not long after. When it was gotten 
into that city, it reached not those who had the judgement and 
curiosity to copy it,and so came at length to enjoy that privilege, 
which all rare pieces (even the sharpest Libels and Pas-quils) 
challenge in that Court, which is to be sold to strangers, one of 
which, being a gentleman of this country, brought it over with 
him at his return from thence in the year 1645, and having trans- 
lated it into English, did communicate it to divers of his friends, 
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and by means of some of them it hath been my good fortune to 
be capable of making thee a present of it, and let it serve as an 
apology for our author and his writings, if thou thinkest he need 
any.” 

This letter is dated the 1st April, 1537, but as Machiavelli died 
on the 22nd June, 1527, ten years earlier, it must necessarily be a 
forgery. The fact that it found its way to Rome through the 
Jesuits is in itself suspicious, and if the accounts of his death be 
true the hope of eternal salvation he expresses was simply a 
myth. 

Jovius calls him a scoffer and atheist, while Benet says, “When 
Machiavelli was just adying he was seized with this fancy. He 
saw a small company of poor scoundrels, all in rags, ill-favoured, 
half-starved, and in short in as bad a plight as possible. He was 
told that these were the inhabitants of Paradise, of whom it is 
written, ‘Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ After these were retired,an infinite number of grave, 
majestic personages appeared, who seemed to be sitting in a 
senate-house, and canvassing the most important affairs of State. 
There he saw Plato, Seneca, Plutarch, Tacitus, and others of like 
character, but was told at the same time that these venerable 
personages, notwithstanding their appearance, were the damned, 
and souls of the reprobated, for ‘for the wisdom of this world is 
at enmity with God.’ After this he was asked to which of these 
companies he would choose to belong: and answered, ‘That he 
had much rather be in Hell with those great geniuses, to con- 
verse with them about affairs of State, than be condemned to the 
company of such lousy scoundrels as they had presented to him 


»>»” 


before. 

Others relate it rather differently, making Machiavelli say “ He 
would rather be sent to Hell after his death than go to Paradise, 
because he should find nothing in Heaven but a parcel of beggars, 
monks, hermits, and apostles, whereas in Hell he should be with 
Popes, Cardinals, Kings, and Princes,” 

Another writer says, “ Many other stories of the same kind are 
related of him, but it is more than probable they are all false, 
and nothing more than the fictions of bigots to defame the man, 
because they disliked his books.” 

Everyone must form their own opinion of Machiavelli; it is 
best done from a careful perusal of his works, still if “ the face is 
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the index of the soul” I should not have cared to trust him far, 
judging from the portrait of him in the old edition to which I 
have referred. -It depicts a stern and sinister face, but I agree 
with Harrison, the celebrated author of “ Oceana,” who observes 
of him, “ A very ingenious man, and the best-skilled in matters 
of policy and government, perhaps, of all who have written upon 
these subjects.” 

However, I have no doubt that he suited his writings and 
doctrines to the days in which he lived, and the people amongst 
whom he dwelt, bearing in mind their characteristic vices, 
many failings, the “corruptions of a degenerate age,” and the 
turbulent and bloody times, when each State warred with its 
neighbour, and used strength, cunning, finesse, or murder to 
compass its end, and overthrow its enemy. 

As far as his public conduct was concerned, he seems to have 
been honourable and upright enough, and he certainly suffered 
horrible tortures as the apostle of freedom, so it seems curious 
that he should have been such an utter villain as most writers make 
him out. He was inconsistent perhaps at times, or rather his 
conduct appeared so. He would do an enemy to death in most 
cold-blooded and perfidious fashion one day, and the next be 
patriotically self-devoted and ready to suffer for the sake of his 
well-loved Florence. An enigmatical man with a dual nature, 
blending the good and the bad in a queer contradictory fashion. 
At any rate, it seems to me that he was honest in one way—he 
did not enrich himself. He left several children in a state of in- 
digence, which affords presumption of his integrity. 

His death took place at Florence in the year 1527,and for over 
two hundred years he lay in his narrow grave undistinguished 
by slab or tablet. Now, in the Church of Santa Croce, a monu- 
ment stands erected to his memory by an English nobleman, 
who paid this honourable tribute to the memory of one who had 
been neglected in that respect by his own countrymen. 


L. MACLEAN. 





A NEW GHOST STORY. 


AH Wew Ghost Story. 


IT was a wild, wailing evening in December—that melancholy 
month when nature pipes in such a minor key that it almost 
seems as if the dying year were yielding up its existence 
reluctantly ; and as on the evening in question there was an 
occasional rumble of thunder in the air, and the sea was sobbing 
as well as the wind, when the waves broke fretfully against the 
rocky pediment on which Kinver Castle stood, it might fairly be 
said that the diapason of dreary sounds had achieved itself. 
Nevertheless, though the weather was so inclement, and the 
scene without so chill and cheerless—indoors, that is to say 
inside the pleasant drawing-room at Kinver, everything spoke of 
warmth and comfort, and all the means and appliances of enjoy- 
ment were at hand. For a bright fire was crackling and 
sparkling in the grate and diffusing a rich, crimson glow through 
the room ; a fascinating little table, with the green baize cover 
which connotes whist, was drawn up before it, and round it were 
gathered a group of four merry fellows, who, having cut for 
partners, were just sitting down to play their ante-prandial 
rubber, when one of them, whose name was Granby and who 
was the master of the house, suddenly surprised all the others 
by uttering an exclamation of dismay. But the fact was, that 
having chanced to look out of the opposite window whilst he 
was seating himself, he caught sight of an object approaching 
the house, which at once sent his feelings into an uncongenial 
channel and caused him to exclaim ruefully, “O’Mara, by all 
that’s unfortunate! Was there ever anything so tiresome? He 
will spoil our rubber, he will bore us to extinction with his long 
stories, and as I see he has got his portmanteau with him he will 
never know when to go. Oh, I say, what zs to be done?” 
“Why did you ask him to come, Bobbie dear?” called out 
Miss Granby from the further’ end of the room, where she was 
engaged in playing a game of chess with an old maiden aunt 
who was a sort of duenna to her and at the same time helped 
her to do the hononrs of her brother’s bachelor establishment. 
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“Oh, it was done in a weak moment, confound it! I merely 
said that if he happened to pass this way he might look us up. 
But I had no idea the beggar would take me at my word, and 
so soon too. However, that is neither here nor there nor any- 
where at the present juncture. The question is, now that he sas 
come what’s to be done with him ?” 

“Put him in the haunted room, Bobbie,” suggested Miss 
Granby sweetly, “and if you do, you'll find he will not stay long 
enough to wear out his welcome.” 

“My dear Nea, you’re a mine of wealth to me!” cried her 
brother delightedly. “The very thing. Ofcourse I'll put him 
there ; and if that doesn’t drive him away in less than no time 
I'll eat my hat. It is a most extraordinary thing,” added Granby, 
turning to his friends, “but no one has ever been able to sleep 
in that room in my memory, the noises are so fearful. The last 
person who persisted in spending a night there was an old aunt 
of mine, and she was found dead in her bed in the morning. Of 
course, it may only have been a coincidence—indeed I feel pretty 
sure it was nothing more—but then it was a coincidence of such 
a very disagreeable nature that it has given the room an 
additionally evil reputation, and so terrified the servants that 
none of them would enter it after dark for any consideration. 
But excuse me for a moment, boys, I must tell Johnson where 
the portmanteau is to go.” And with these words Captain 
Granby quitted the room. 

Meanwhile the unwelcome and ill-fated guest had driven up 
to the door and got into the hall, where he soon found himself 
in the hands of the butler and the footman. And when with 
their assistance he had uncoiled his manifold wraps and emerged 
from them, he looked so long and narrow that his figure 
suggested the idea of a house which had been run up by contract 
and not made to last. His face, too, was thin and sallow, and 
so devoid of all comeliness, that on one memorable occasion 
when he was going to be photographed, his best friend advised 
him to be taken praying in his hat. Moreover, his career from 
first to last had been most unsuccessful—he used to say himself 
that at his initial exam., at Sandhurst, the only thing he 
passed in was health, and since then, failure had become chronic 
with him—and when to these things are added that he had 
a somewhat lugubrious tone of voice and a good deal of the 
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Emerald Isle on the tip of his tongue, it will be admitted that he 
was rather heavily handicapped all round. And yet he was not 
without his points. For he had a sort of mother-wit which 
stood him in good stead sometimes ; he possessed a soft heart 
and an even temper ; and there were many who declared that 
he was not such a fool as he looked by any means. Be that as 
it might, however, on this particular evening when he was 
ushered into the drawing-room, instead of spoiling the rubber, as 
his host had anticipated, he at once went over to the other end 
of the room and joined the ladies, to whom, presumably, he 
made himself most agreeable, as his droll sayings and racy 
anecdotes elicited many a merry laugh from them during the 
next hour or so. Indeed, one of the whist-players—a gallant 
dragoon named Herrick, who was very much smitten with Miss 
Granby—looked rather indignant when he perceived that she 
derived so much amusement from the Irishman’s society. And 
when he found that “the same sort of thing” went on all through 
dinner and after it, his indignation deepened into spleen, which 
he vented by declaring to his host after the party had broken 
up, that O’Mara’s jokes made him sick, and that he thought 
him the most consummate ass he had ever met in his life! 

“Well, I think he behaved rather well this evening on the 
whole,” said Granby; “he didn’t bother ws, and he certainly 
seemed to get on swimmingly with the ladies. As for my sister, 
I have not heard her langh so heartily for ages.” 

“Oh, that was merely her good nature,” objected Herrick. “I 
am sure the fellow bored her horribly—indeed, I saw a look of 
boredom on her face once or twice, only she was too kind to let 
him see it.” 

Howbeit, as a matter of fact, the young lady instead of being 
bored, subsequently informed her brother that she had spent 
quite a pleasant evening and so had her aunt. “I declare, 
Bobbie,” she said, “your interesting Islander isn’t half bad 
—in short, both auntie and I found him most entertaining—I 
am rather glad he came after all.” 

“Nevertheless, I don’t think you would like him to stay,” 
returned her brother. “I fancy you'd find that a little of him is 
quite enough. But now I must go up and see, or rather hear, 
how he is getting on in the haunted room. I daresay by this 
time he is buried in slumber.” 
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“ Well, I don’t think you will say Reguiescat in pace to him!” 
cried the lively girl, laughingly. 

“No, certainly not—the very reverse of that, whatever it may 
be. And now good-night, my pet, don’t stay up any longer or 
you'll lose your roses.” And turning away as he spoke, Granby 
forthwith began ascending the stairs—very noiselessly—and in 
a few minutes afterwards he had reached the door of the room 
occupied by his victim, who at first appeared to him to be con- 
versing with somebody, though afterwards it became evident 
that he was merely talking to himself. 

“Well, if this is English hospitality it’s cold comfort!” 
ejaculated the shivering Irishman, evidently drawing the bed- 
clothes more closely round him as he spoke, for owing to the 
craziness of the door every sound he made was distinctly audible 
to the listening ear. “I must say me friend Granby was a cool 
customer to put me in such a draughty hole, for those con- 
founded windows seem to think it is their business to let in the 
air instead of excluding it, and, as for the noise, I do believe the 
rats are dancing a jig at this moment in the wainscoting. Well, 
Granby, me boy, when you come to O’Mara Castle—though that 
stately edifice only exists in the air at present—I’ll give you a 
warmer reception than you've given me.” And with this generous 
resolve the soliloquist turned over, and in a short time afterwards 
it was easy to gather from his regular and very stertorous 
breathing that he had at least found temporary oblivion of all 
his worries and discomforts in the pleasant land of dreams. 


It may readily be imagined that great anxiety was felt and 
manifested next morning to know how O’Mara had got on 
through the night. But when he at length appeared at breakfast 
he looked such an altered being that no one thought of chaffing 
him ; and while the ladies of the party almost started on first 
seeing him, Granby certainly experienced some very unpleasant 
qualms of conscience at having subjected him to an ordeal which 
had affected him so strangely. The fact was, O’Mara was no 
longer the same man that he had been the day before. Pale, 
haggard, and heavy-eyed, with a scared look and a nervous 
manner, it seemed as if somebody else had taken his place for 
the time being. And instead of chatting easily and uncon- 
strainedly as it was his wont to do, his words were few and 
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sometimes hardly coherent, while in answer to all inquiries as to 
how he had fared in the haunted chamber, he returned the same 
invariable reply, namely, that he had really nothing whatever 
to tell. 

“Oh, Mr. O’Mara, you must have seen something, or you 
wouldn’t look so queer and so unlike yourself as you do!” 
cried Miss Granby. “Did the old lady who is supposed to 
haunt that room appear to you? Or did you hear her? Or 
was the bed so uncomfortable that you could not sleep? Or 
what ?” 

“Qh, thank you, Miss Granby, the room was quite comfort- 
able!” answered O’Mara with polite mendacity. “But I never 
can manage to sleep well in a strange bed—that’s all—and I 
positively have nothing to tell you about the ghost.” 

“Hah!” said Granby to himself, “there’s more in that than 
meets the ear, and we must get it out of him.” So in accord- 
ance with this determination, as socn as breakfast was over he 
followed his guest into the smoking-room, and there cornered 
him so resistlessly that the hard-pressed Irishman had to yield 
in the end, at least to a certain point, and at last he said with 
very great reluctance : 

“Well, me boy, if you must know, there’s an end on’t. I 
did see something, and heard something too—a thing that has 
made me feel down-hearted ever since—but what it was I 
certainly cannot and will not tell you.” 

“Oh, but how did it all come about? And what did you 
see?” persisted Granby. 

“Well, you see, Johnson told me about the room being 
haunted—so my rest was disturbed by bad dreams—but at two 
o'clock I awoke to find the whole place enveloped in a sort of 
vapour, and, through the cloud at the end of my bed, a ghastly, 
fearful face was peering at me. It was the face of a woman, and 
looked like that of a corpse—white and livid—and I declare to 
you, Granby, me blood literally curdled in me veins as I saw the 
Thing coming nearer and nearer to me until at last it was so 
close that I could feel its cold breath on me cheek. It then 
whispered something into my ear which I would have given a 
great deal not to have heard; but I can’t tell what it was 
because I promised I wouldn’t, so don’t urge me any more, like 
a good fellow.” 
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And with these words, which were uttered wildly and in great 
excitement, O’Mara rose from his seat and hurried from the 
room to escape further importunities. 

“Confound the beggar!” said Granby as he watched his 
retreating figure. “He seems half daft to-day, and do you 
know I’m beginning to repent of having put him in that beastly 
room after all. It seems hardly fair, or , 

“Oh, nonsense, Granby!” exclaimed Herrick. “ The poor 
chap is in a blue funk, that’s all! I can quite believe that he 
had a nightmare, and I’ve no doubt he heard noises too, but I'll 
swear they didn’t proceed from anything more formidable than 
a vidiculus mus. Bacon says,” he added, “‘that nature never 
puts much that is precious up in a garret four storeys high,’ and 
he is quite right. I never knew a long, lanky, overgrown fellow 
like O’Mara yet who hadn’t the heart of a chicken.” 

“There you are quite wrong,” objected Granby. “O’Mara is 
not a coward; if he were I would not have put him in that 
room, anxious as I was to get rid of him, because it wouldn’t 
have been safe.” 

“Safe!” sneered Herrick. “Surely, Granby, you are not 
going to tell me that you believe in ghosts or any nonsense 
of that kind ?” 

Granby reddened. “No,” he said, “I don’t believe in them 
any more than you do, but I believe there is some unexplained 
mystery connected with that unlucky room, which scares every- 
body, and, valiant as you are, my friend, I venture to say you 
would not like to spend a night in it yourself.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I though?” cried Herrick. “TIl sleep in it 
this very night if you'll let me. May I?” 

“Oh, certainly!” answered Granby. “There is nothing to 
prevent you from trying it if you like, and if you really intend 
to sleep in it I shall tell Johnson to put your things there.” 

And so the matter was settled. 

But Granby felt by no means satisfied with the existing 
aspect of affairs as regarded O’Mara’s state of mind. And 
though he knew that 4e could do nothing more than what he 
had already done, he had such unlimited faith in his sister’s 
powers of persuasion that he straightway went to her, and 
explaining to her how uncomfortable he felt, begged her to try 
what she could effect in the matter. 
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With this request she willingly complied, and moreover was 
pretty confident of succeeding in her mission, too. But contrary 
to her expectations the interesting Islander, as she had dubbed 
him, proved firm and unyielding, and seemed so determined to 
stick to his colours that she was obliged to content herself with 
having at last extorted a reluctant half-promise from him that 
some time in the course of the ensuing year he might divulge 
part of the secret to her, though nothing, he said, could induce 
him to tell it to her or anybody else before that. 


Meanwhile, it was observed that on the following morning 
O’Mara came down looking much brisker and brighter than 
he had done the previous day. While as for Herrick, whose 
appearance was so eagerly anticipated, though his cheek was 
not blanched nor his eye wild (as O’Mara’s had been), it was 
patent to everyone that he, too, had something on his mind 
which he did nct want or wish to talk about. However, in 
answer to the innumerable questions with which he was plied, 
he at length admitted that he was awakened in the middle of 
the night by such a loud noise that he thought at first the walls 
must be falling in, while at the same time the whole room 
seemed to be filled with the fumes of sulphur. “Someone was 
moving about quite close to me, too,” he added, “who, after 
having kept me on tenterhooks for a good while, at last rushed 
out through the door (which I could swear I shut before going 
to bed), ard thence clattered down the corridor, where the noise 
finally died away in the distance.” 

“ By Jove! that’s deuced strange!” cried Weston, who was a 
brother officer of Herrick’s, “but, my dear fellow, why didn’t 
you get up and pursue the phantom or whatever it was? If you 
had done that, the whole thing might have been cleared up by 
this time.” 

“Oh, I should like to see you do it!” exclaimed Herrick sar- 
castically. “I bet you a pony you don’t do it under similar 
circumstances yourself!” 

“Done!” said Weston. Let me sleep there to-night, Granby, 
and if I don’t unravel the mystery for you, I’m a Dutchman.” 

So the third night the haunted chamber had a new occupant. 
But while O’Mara and Herrick had little to say for themselves 
after having encountered its perils and dangers, Weston had 
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simply nothing at all. He appeared at an early hour, looking 
as fresh as paint and as merry as the Swiss Boy, and turning 
smilingly to his host, who he saw was looking towards him with 
great expectations, he said, “I’m really very sorry to disappoint 
you, Granby, but the truth is I have no revelations whatever to 
make. I saw nothing, I heard nothing, nor were there any 
noises except what were made by the rats in the wall, and only 
that the bed happened to be uncommonly hard and uncomfort- 
able and the cold was simply marrow-piercing, I could have slept 
quite snugly and undisturbedly there till morning.” 

Now this was drawing a blank cover with a vengeance, and 
everybody looked proportionately disappointed. But in the 
midst of their discomfiture the door opened and in stalked 
O’Mara, who said he found he would have to leave that day as 
he had a little matter of business to attend to in Town. 

“What day is this?” asked Miss Granby as soon as he had 
made the announcement. 

“The first of January,” he answered. 

“Qh, then it’s next year!” she observed, illogically but em- 
phatically, “and so I claim the fulfilment of your promise, Mr. 
O’Mara. No, no,” she went on, in answer to an incipient 
demurrer from him. “I shall not let you off, and as you are a 
man of honour you must not break your word.” 

“T have no intention of breaking it, me dear Miss Granby, 
but if you remember, I stipulated that I was to tell the secret to 
yourself.alone. You and I and nobody by, and not pro bono 
publico.” 

“So you shall,” said the obliging young lady. “If you will 
come into the next room with me now we shall have it quite to 
ourselves—it is always empty at this hour.” And so saying she 
rose from her scat and led the way into the library, followed by 


O’Mara, who, as soon as they were alone together took up his 
parable in the following manner: 
“ Now, me dear young lady, I have a very solemn revelation 


to make to you, but you must not feel nervous, and, above all, 
you must bear in mind that you are never to tell what I’m going 
to confess to you, to anybody—it must remain locked up in 
your own breast for ever and a day. I know that crusty old 
bachelors say,” continued O’Mara, “that nature made no pro- 
vision either in the mental or physical economy of a woman for - 
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keeping a secret, but I’m proving that / don’t believe in that 
ungallant assertion, by making you me confidant now — and 
here is what I have got to tell you: On the night of my arrival, 
when I saw the apparition which you have already heard about, 
I began to shiver and to shake as if I had got a sudden attack of 
azue, and when the Thing said to me, ‘ Are you awake, O’ Mara?’ 
though I answered promptly and respectfully, ‘Yes, ma’am!’ 
I declare you could have knocked me down with a feather if I 
had been standing up, which luckily I wasn’t. ‘Then,’ said the 
apparition, ‘as you ave awake, we can converse a little together, 
and I have something to give you.’ ‘Oh, you darlin’, says 1, 
‘that’s welcome news, for since I came to this country, the only 
thing anybody has given me is advice, and I’m sick of that 
‘ Ah, well, says she, ‘it’s a little bit of the same that / have got 
to give you, too, but then you'll find mine is valuable, so listen to 
me. Imagination is my name, and I chiefly make my home in 
Ireland, though of course I’m to be found elsewhere also, and 
my advice to you is, whenever you are put into a cold, uncom- 
fortable room (where there are better rooms to be had), just 
znvent a ghost story, and my word on it, you will find plenty of 
fools ready to believe everything you say, and lots of fellows 
only too glad—just for bravado, you know—to occupy your 
quarters whilst you lie snugly and cosily in theirs. So having 
said this the old party vanished away, and now, me dear young 
lady,” added O’Mara, “ you’ve got me secret and me tale, and 
‘pon me honour, I think you have a bit of me heart. too, for 
yours is the pleasantest face I ever saw, and——” 

“Oh, Mr. O’Mara, Mr. O’Mara,” said the laughing girl as soon 
as she could find voice to speak, “it’s a bit of your head that I 
would rather have than anything else, for you have outwitted us 
all and made fools of every one of us—you have indeed, and 
most cleverly you did it, too. But before [ let you go, will you 
tell me how you managed to frighten even the doughty Mr. 
Herrick ?” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in life,” returned O’Mara gallantly. 
“TI tied walnut shells to the cat’s feet and a lighted cigar steeped 
in suiphur to her tail, and having first let her softly into the 
room, as soon as she had made noise enough I then Jet her 
softly out again—so there you are!” 

“Capital, capital! Most ingenious!” cried Miss Granby in 
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great delight, “and,” she added, “I am really glad that you 
succeeded so well with Aim, because he is so bumptious and 
conceited.” 

The Irishman smiled benignly. “ Well, now,” he said, “is 
there anything more that you would like to hear before I go, for 
you know I could refuse you nothing ? And I can tell you Miss 
Granby, that having had to disoblige you temporarily on Thurs- 
day gave me a pain in me heart which I'll carry to the grave 
with me.” 

“Oh, Mr. O’Mara, how can you say such a thing! What is 
truth ?” 

“Fact, I assure you. But what’s the good? I’m a fool for 
me pains—or me pain—for there’s not a soul in this house who 
would ever care to see my ugly face again !” 

“You are quite mistaken,” cried the young lady graciously, 
‘7 should” And then with a blush which seemed to the ad- 
miring Hibernian the pink of perfection, she added, “ And what's 
more I hope you will come again, and I promise that if you do 
you shall have a warm reception, and instead of the haunted 
chamber, the very best room in the house!” 

This was satisfactory. In fact eminently so. And as O’Mara 
observed, it would have added a cubit to his stature only that 
he tried to keep himself down for the sake of appearances. But 
though his fair hostess regarded him thus amicably, it was a 
very different matter with the other members of the community 
—who one and all received the relation of facts with such very 
black looks that it was evident they were thoroughly put out 
by them. Indeed as for Herrick he could hardly be appeased, 
and at once announced his intention of riding after “the 
scoundrel,” and informing him that neither he nor any other 
jackanapes should play practical jokes on Aim with impunity. 

But Granby, who was a sensible man, and who had regained 
his equanimity much sooner than the others, said quietly : 

“Sit down, my dear fellow, and don’t talk nonsense. We are 
all in the same boat. He has befooled and beaten each of us, 
as I may say, with our own weapons. But then he did it so 
cleverly, that J, for one, not only forgive him but feel that we 


all owe him a vote of thanks for having invented A new 
ghost story |” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A HALF CONFIDENCE. 


‘* Speak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


“JT pon’T like your friend, Jack.” 

“Not like old Lance? Why he is the best fellow in the 
world!” 

“So he may be from a man’s point of view, but, speaking as a 


woman, I consider him eminently disagreeable.” 

The lovers were seated together on a couch in the drawing- 
room at Castle Regis. 

It was after dinner, and the gentlemen had just come into the 
room. 

Lord Castlemere and Sir Herbert on the hearthrug were 
discussing the new County Councillors; Lady Mary and Mrs. 
George Verinder at the centre table, paper and pencil in hand, 
were jotting down the items of the trousseau which was shortly 
to be ordered in London ; whilst Lance was happily engaged in 
relating some of his American shooting experiences to a strong- 
minded and slightly elderly cousin of Lord Castlemere’s, a cer- 
tain Miss Horatia Ludlow, who by reason of her cousinship, was 
accustomed to pay an annual visit at this season of the year to 
her distinguished relative. 

Jack and Agnes were seated a little way off from the rest, at 
the further side of the spacious square room. It seemed to be 
the right thing to do—to isolate himself thus with his lady-love 
when she came to dine at his Uncle’s house, and Jack submitted 
with a good grace to the exigencies of the situation. He was 
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very anxious to do the right thing with regard to Agnes. 
Whether or no it afforded him much pleasure to do so, was 
another matter. 

He had taken his fiancée in to dinner, and the conversation 
between them had been laboured and constrained. He began to 
find out that he had not very much in common with the beau- 
tiful woman who was to be his wife. She did not care for the 
things he was interested in, whilst he did not enter in the very 
least into those that interested her. 

When he came in from the dining-room and saw her seated 
alone upon a distant sofa, he conceived it to be his duty to go 
and sit down beside her. He went because it was evidently 
what was expected of him, not in the least because the mesmer- 
ism of love attracted him to her side. In point of fact—although 
a dozen times a day he endeavoured to persuade himself of the 
contrary—at the bottom of his heart he was aware that he was 
not in love with her. 

When—without wasting many days after he had first met her 
again—he had asked her to be his wife, there had been a certain 
flush upon him of generous exaltation. He had felt himself to 
be guilty with respect to her, he had treated her badly, and he 
was anxious to give her the reparation he owed her. That was 
the way he had put it to himself. Then, too, she had been very 
clever with him. She had played her cards well. She had been 
modest and retiring in his presence, she had never put forward a 
finger to beckon him back to her, and yet she had somehow 
allowed him to understand that she had always loved him and 
had remained single for his sake. 

So, for the second time she had entrapped him. 

His own generous impulses had carried him towards her, and 
her skilful handling had done the rest. 

But when the deed was done, and he had had time to calm 
down again, Jack awoke to the fact that he was no happier than 
he was before ; that his senses were perhaps enslaved, but not his 
heart, and that the woman to whom he now stood irrevocably 
plighted was utterly unsuited to him. 

It was of no use certainly to dwell upon it. This time there 
would be no possibility of a retreat, he could not jilt her for the 
second time. He would have to abide by the consequences of 
what he had done. 
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Outwardly he paid her the most scrupulous and affectionate 
attention. She had no reason to complain of him. He wasa 
model lover. He consulted her wishes, forestalled her smallest 
fancies, and treated her with the utmost deference and consider- 
ation ; at the same time when he was alone with her, he found 
that he had very little to say to her. 

During dinner she had entertained him to a description of the 
wedding garments she intended to order when she went up to 
London next week with Lady Mary. Jack, to whom the sub- 
ject was profoundedly uninteresting, had some difficulty in stifling 
his yawns. And yet he had taken the keenest notice of a certain 
simple white cotton dress trimmed with white ribbons that had 
stood by his side three years ago in a far-away country church! 
The memory of that frock had come back to him once during 
dinner this evening with a horrible rush of pain and hopelessness, 
He had had to thrust it away from him with a violence which, 
for a moment, had driven the blood from his heart and left him 
cold and sick. 

When he took his place by Agnes after dinner he racked his 
brains for a congenial subject of conversation, so that he was 
startled into something like cxcitement by her opening remark 
concerning Lance Parker. 

“YT am sorry you don’t hit it off with old Lance, Agnes—what 
has he done to offend you ?” 

“ He has done nothing, it is what he does not do that I object 
to. He does not seem to think it worth while to cultivate my 
society. He never speaks to me, he never even looks at me!” 
she added angrily, for to be insensible to her beauty was a crime 
which she never forgave in a man. 

Jack laughed. “Poor Lance! he certainly is not a lady’s 
man—he never was. But see, he is making up for lost time, he 
is quite animated by old Horatia Ludlow.” 

“Surely he can’t admire that old maid!” 

“No, I don’t suppose he admires her, but I daresay he likes 
her. Horatia goes well to hounds, and is fond of sport of all 
kinds ; I wouldn’t mind wagering that Lance is spinning one of 
his big-game yarns into her delighted ears.” 

“ He is very ugly,” remarked Agnes with some disgust, after a 
pause, during which her eyes rested with disfavour upon Mr. 
Parker’s podgy frame and round red face. “No woman could 
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ever be attracted by him, unless she were old and faded like Miss 
Ludlow, but then to be sure I don’t suppose he has ever been in 
love in his life.” 

The remark made Jack meditative, and for the second time 
that evening a flood of memories came back to him with such 
overwhelming strength, that when he did break the somewhat 
lengthened silence that followed, he said something which he 
had always intended to say at some time or other to his 
betrothed, but which, but for the thoughts called up by her 
chance remark, he would certainly not have spoken about 
to-night. 

“ Agnes,” he said very seriously, “there is something I want 
to tell you—about my past.” 

Agnes had been lying listlessly back against the satin cushions 
fingering the soft feathers of her fan, her eyes fixed with lazy 
admiration upon the glitter of the diamonds upon her white 
hands. 

Now she sat bolt upright and looked at him eagerly. 

“T have a confession to make to you.” 

“It is about the ‘Creature !’” thought Agnes with suppressed 
excitement. “I was sure he would tell me about her some day! 
But what a fool he is, poor Jack! not to hold his tongue!” 

She only nodded and looked at him with interest and expec- 
tation in her large eyes. 

“You are a woman of the world, my dear,” began Jack 
somewhat nervously, for now he was launched upon it it was 
astonishing how reluctant he felt to disclose even a part of that 
secret of his past, and how difficult he found it to select the 
right words in which to do so. “ You must, I know, have guessed 
at the causes which made me treat you so badly in the old days. 
You must have guessed the truth that I was tied to someone 
else—in fact I told you so I think in the letter I wrote to you.” 

“Did you indeed?” thought Agnes to herself, beginning to 
put the pieces of her broken puzzle together very completely. 
Aloud she said : 

“My dear Jack, do not apologize. Of course, as you say, I 
am awoman of the world, and I know that every man has a 
little history of this nature in the background of his life. I 
suppose there are very few men, if any, who settle down and 
marry without having gone through some kind of experience 
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with persons of that class, and I do not think a wife should 
inquire too minutely into her husband's past, so long, of course, 
as the whole business is broken off before marriage.” 

Now the whole of this speech horrified and disgusted Jack to 
the last degree. Having been all his life singularly free from the 
degrading influences to which she so glibly alluded ; he could 
not quite belicve his ears that a refined and well-brought-up 
young lady should be acquainted with, far less speak about a 
subject which is usually tabooed in the presence of ladies, even 
when they are married. 

A hot flush of shame and repulsion mounted to his brow, he 
looked at her fixedly and with an expression which, although 
she was far from divining his uncomplimentary thoughts, she 
realized to be one of distinct disapproval, and which filled her 
consequently with a vague disquiet. 

What Jack was thinking was that, after all, she was a vulgar, 
coarse-minded woman, in spite of her beauty and good birth, 
that she was devoid of true feminine instincts, and that, Heaven 
help him! she was the woman whom he was obliged to make 
his wife! 

His whole being recoiled from her—a horrible dismay at what 
he discovered in her swept over him, and then suddenly he 
recollected that once—if not twice—in his former intercourse 
with her, a sure but intangible instinct had warned him that 
Agnes Verinder was not a pure natured woman. 

Not for ten thousand worlds, would he soil the holy memory 
of his lost Madge by laying bare her story to such a woman! 

Something he must tell her, no doubt, but that sweet secret of 
his ten days’ wife should never now be hers to scoff at, or to 
blacken with her vile and unhallowed suggestions. 

“You mistake me entirely,” he said at length coldly and 
hardly. “What I was about to tell you has nothing to do with 
the things to which you allude. I have loved another woman 
devotedly and intensely it is true ; but there was no degradation 
in that love. She was a lady.” 

“Indeed?” and Agnes elevated her eyebrows into an 
unbelieving curve. “A_ real well-born lady? Dear me, how 
interesting ! ” . 

And to herself she said, “ As if I hadn’t got his letter offering 
her an allowance locked up in my dressing-case at home!” 
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“As well-born as yourself,’ answered Jack moodily, looking 
down upon the carpet. 

“And upon what terms pray, were you with this well-born 
lady, at the time you made love to me in the garden of this very 
house ?” 

With perfect truth Jack replied, “I was engaged to be 
married to her.” Had she worded her question differently 
he might have experienced greater embarrassment in answer- 
ing it. 

Agnes, to do her justice, did not believe it. That letter which 
she knew almost by heart seemed to her to point to something 
very different. She was angry with him for attempting to 
hoodwink her. 

“He had far better have been honest with me,” she thought. 
“T could have been generous to him. Now, I cannot forgive 
him because he is deceiving me.” 

“ All this business, Jack, is at an end now? I have a right to 
ask.” 

“You have every right. It is completely at an end.” 

“T must of course exact your promise never to see this—this 
person again—and never to write to her!” 

A dark shadow swept over his face. Watching him closely 
she was surprised to see that for a brief instant his features were 
shaken with some deep emotion—for a moment he seemed 
unable to speak. Then at length, in a low, broken voice, he 
replied : 

“You need have no apprehensions. I can never see her again 
—never. She is dead.” 

Then suddenly he rose and left her side, and went to the 
further side of the room. 

Agnes remained where he had left her for some moments 
buried in thought. His final words had surprised her, they 
had even disappointed her—for, if they were true, they baulked 
her of her revenge. Of what use to her would be that letter she 
had treasured so long, if the woman to whom it had been 
addressed were dead ? 

But was she dead ?—that was what Agnesdoubted. That was 
what it remained for her to find out. 

After a while she rose slowly and walked towards the rest of 
the party. Jack had seated himself by Miss Horatia, and was 
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listening half interestedly to Lance’s vivid description of a Bear 
hunt. 

Agnes came and stood at the back of her aunt’s chair. 

“We were just wanting you, dearest child,” said Lady Mary’s 
gentle, caressing voice, as she slipped her hand into that of her 
future daughter. 

“Your Aunt thinks we ought to go to Mrs. Waterson’s for 
your walking dresses—she tells me she is considered newer now 
than old Madame Dentelle.” 

“I feel inclined to go to her for everything, Lady Mary!” 
cried Agnes, throwing herself at once with ardour into a subject 
which was very dear toher. “She has the most perfect taste and 
fit, and she is very moderate in her prices. Latterly, I have left 
everyone else for her.” 

It had been settled that as Mrs. George’s mourning for her 
father was still too deep for her to care to be in town, Lady 
Mary and Agnes should go together for a month to London 
and tackle the mighty mysteries of the trousseau together, 
whilst Mrs. George remained to take care of Sir Herbert. This 
arrangement pleased everybody—and no one more so than 
Lady Mary. The energetic little woman looked forward with 
the keenest delight to a campaign amongst satins and laces, 
for which her long absence from England had renewed a 
youthful eagerness; and being sincerely fond of Agnes, in 
whom her implicit faith was still perfectly unshaken, she looked 
forward with pleasure to having her with her entirely. 

Agnes, who felt herself to be a favourite with her, always 
shone at her best in Lady Mary’s presence, and she knew that 
she would have a much better time of it in London under her 
care, than with her Aunt George, who was by no means either 
blind or indulgent to her faults. 

It was the heyday of her success and triumph, and Agnes 
felt more inclined for the flattery of Lady Mary’s affection, than 
for Mrs. George’s open and often unpleasantly expressed dis- 
approval. 

Altogether, the plan was popular with everyone concerned, 
not excepting Jack and Lance, who promised themselves a good 
month of slaughter of pheasants and foxes together, whilst the 
ladies were preparing for the great event after their own manner 
in town. 
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Agnes sat down to the table beside her aunt, and threw her- 
self with eagerness into the discussions on frills and furbelows. 
But not so eagerly but that her eyes and ears remained watchful 
and alert in the direction of her lover. 

The Bear hunt was over—Lance was chaffing Jack about some 
incident of their boyish days. 

“You should have seen him, Miss Ludlow,” she heard him say, 
“he hired the most awful screw you ever saw in your life, his 
head was all on one side, and he had only three legs and they 
weren't sound ones, and a little stump of a hairless tail about an 
inch long, and yet he went like the very mischief! Jack hadn’t 
got any proper breeches or boots, he looked a pitiful object! He 
had tied string round his legs to keep his trousers down of 

“Do attend, Agnes,” here said Mrs. George. “ Will you put 
down three teagowns or four? Lady Mary thinks you had 
better have plenty.” 

“Oh, yes, Aunt,”—then followed a long dissertion on teagowns. 
The next thing Agnes heard from the trio beyond on the otto- 
man, was Jack’s voice saying heartily and earnestly to Miss 
Ludlow : 

“Yes, Horatia, you are quite right, he is the best fellow in the 
world !—he is my oldest and best friend. We've been in and 
out every scrape of our lives together, haven’t we, old man? And 
there never was such another Damon and Pythias to be found 
upon earth, as our two selves!” 

Agnes heard it, and like a flash of lightning a sudden thought 
rushed into her mind! Lance Parker, this bosom friend of 
Jack’s, would know all about it! If she wanted to find out who 
and what was this woman he had once loved, if she suspected 
that he was deceiving her and that she was alive still, if she 
wanted to get a clue as to where she was to be found so as to 
brandish that letter of the past effectively before her husband’s 
face, and thereby hold a perpetual thumbscrew over him, to whom 
could she better apply than to Lance Parker for the necessary 
information ? 

The thought fired her with excitement. 

“ He looks soft and silly,” she thought, glancing at him askance 
out of the half-closed lids of her almond-shaped eyes. “The sort 
of man whose head might be easily turned by a handsome 
woman. Nobody has ever yet made love to your friend Lance, 
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I'd stake my existence upon that. Well, you shall have alittle 
taste of the delusive delights of flirtation, and if I am not able to 
make you lose your ugly toad’s head in the course of half an 
hour to the extent of getting out of you all that I want to know, 
then my right hand will have lost its cunning ! ” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

LANCE HAS DOUBTS. 

Be sure of it: give me the ocular proof, 

No hinge or loop to hang a doubt on. 

—SHAKESPEARE. 

LANCE PARKER was considerably surprised some two days 
later—on a day when Miss Verinder was well aware that Jack 
had gone with his mother and Miss Ludlow to pay a duty 
visit to his maternal grandmother, a venerable dame of ninety 
who lived about an hour’s journey by rail from Northminster—to 
encounter the familiar pair of bay ponies which that young lady 
was accustomed to drive, trotting up the avenue to Castle Regis. 

Contrary, too, to her accustomed method of ignoring his 
existence with as few words as possible, Miss Verinder, who 
was alone in the pony-carriage, met him with a charming smile 
and reined in her ponies to speak to him. 

“What a piece of luck!” she cried gaily. “I drove over, half 
hoping to find you in, Mr Parker. My aunt has a headache and 
papa is deep in a new edition of some tiresome old Greek author. 
I really had nobody to speak to, and I thought perhaps as 
everybody at Castle Regis has gone off for the day, that I might 
find you in the same plight. I was only afraid you might have 
gone out shooting.” 

“No; I thought as Jack is away I would have a day off. I 
was just going out for a walk.” 

“That is capital, because now you can come for a drive with 
me instead, which will be much more amusing. Come, jump 
in!” 

“Are you not going up to the house to see Lord Castlemere ? 
he is at home.” 

“Dear old man, I love him, but he does so bore me! No, I 
think I will take you for a turn across Northerly Common and 
over the hills instead.” 
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There was nothing for it but to obey her and get into the 
carriage by her side. 

She turned the ponies’ heads round and they bowled quickly 
together down the long avenue. 

For some time Agnes exerted herself to the utmost to be 
agreeable. She pretended—oh, magical secret for the subju- 
gation of man !—to be deeply interested in him. She asked him 
questions about his parents and early life; she affected a deep 
sympathy for his orphaned condition, and was moved almost to 
tears by his allusion to his mother’s death. Then she talked to 
him about his tastes, told him how much she admired men who 
were fond of sport, and enquired banteringly how many lovely 
ladies’ hearts he had broken in the course of his travels. 

Lance began to find her a very delightful companion. He 
had had no idea that she could be so charming, and whilst she 
talked to him, she flung glances at him out of those magnificent 
bewildering eyes, which were not without a certain effect upon 
him. 

It was new to him to be so talked to, and looked at, and 
insensibly he felt flattered and pleased by her unwonted atten- 
tion. He had not hitherto liked her very much, believing her 
to be a splendid and fashionable lady, totally unworthy of Jack 
and he had kept out of her way with a surly indifference to her 
charms, which had ended by piquing and annoying her. 

Now he began to think that he had misjudged her, and that 
she had more in her than he had supposed. Her glorious beauty 
beaming for the first time for him and him alone, made even 
his sober head go round a little, and he felt—although he was 
but half conscious of it—the subjugation of his judgment to 
the spell of her strange and dangerous fascination. 

Just when she had got him thoroughly under her hand, as it 
were, Agnes cleverly diverted the conversation from himself to 
Jack. 

They talked about Jack’s improved health, about her future 
plans for his happiness, about his devotion to his mother. Agnes 
quickly gave Lance the impression that she was deeply attached 
to him, and that she meant to live solely for his happiness. 

This, as he was a good man and a loyal friend, naturally 
pleased him. 


Just when their conversation was at this point, Agnes 
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suddenly remarked with a sigh, whilst her eyes wandered 
dreamily across the autumn landscape : 

“There is only one thing that troubles me; shall I be able to 
make him happy ?” 

“How could you fail to do so, Miss Verinder?” cried Lance 
with quite a creditable display of gallantry. “ He would be a 
poor sort of man indecd, who would fail to be happy if you tried 
to make him so!” 

“ Thanks for your good opinion, Mr. Parker, but you do not 
quite understand me. With the best will in the world many 
a loving wife has failed, because she has not been the sole 
possessor of her husband’s heart. Tell me, Mr. Parker, you are 
his best friend and you ought to know the truth, do you think 
he has really and truly got over that old affair?” 

Lance glanced at her quickly. 

“What old affair?” he asked weakly, with a view to gaining 
time. 

“Oh, you know quite well. His first love, I mean.” 

Was it possible that Jack had told her all about Madge? 
Lance was surprised. Yet, when he came to think of it, he 
supposed a man might easily conceive it to be his duty to make 
a clean breast of the past history of his heart to the lady he was 
about to marry. There was nothing, perhaps, very wonderful 
in it. And so Jack had loved Madge after all, then! 

“You must pardon me, Miss Verinder, for being unable to 
give you any information about Jack’s love affairs,” he said 
presently, cautiously picking his words as he spoke. “ You must 
know much more on this subject than I do, and as a matter of 
fact, friends as we are, Jack has never in his life made any con- 
fidences to me of that description.” 

“Still, you knew all about her,” persisted Agnes, quite un- 
daunted by his answer. 

Lance stuck his eyeglass firmly into its place, looked straight 
ahead at the view, and held his peace. 

“She was very lovely, was she not?” hazarded Agnes 
tentatively, below her breath. 

“She was loveliness itself!” burst forth Lance incautiously. 
“It was the radiance of her goodness of heart which lent its 
beauty to her face ;” and then he bit his under lip and was sorry 
he had spoken so impetuously. Agnes shot a sideways glance 
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of triumphant amusement at him from under the shadow of her 
dark-fringed lids. 

“Poor thing, it was very sad her dying,” she continued 
regretfully. 

Then, of course, Jack knew that she was dead! Lance could 
not bear to talk about it, he only nodded. There was a little 
pause ; then, in exactly the same tone of voice and as though 
finishing her previous sentence, Miss Verinder remarked : 

“Tf, indeed, she did die, that is.” 

Lance positively jumped. 

“What! What do you mean, Miss Verinder? How can 
there be any doubt about her death? What made you say 
that ?” 

Agnes shrugged her shoulders lightly. 

“T only said zf, Mr. Parker! I suppose you are sure that she 
is dead then ?” 

“JI was told so,” stammered Lance. He could not bring 
himself to describe to Agnes Verinder how he had gone into 
Fairley Churchyard and had seen the stone-masons bringing in 
that terrible grave-stone. 

“One is often misled, you know, by what people tell one,” 
remarked Agnes airily. 

“For Heaven’s sake explain what you mean!” cried Lance, by 
this time thoroughly startled. “ Has Jack told you that there is 
any reason to doubt her having died ?” 

“Qh dear no. Jack tells me that she is dead; he quite 
believes it, I suppose —doesn’t he ?” 

“Then is it possible—and yet, how should it be?—is it 
possible that you yourself have heard something privately about 
Madge ?” 

A little gasp of irrepressible relief and joy escaped her lips. 
Her name was Madge then !—that was something to have found 
out! Madge—zvat, she wondered ! 

“T have heard nothing definite, of course,” she replied, “at the 
same time it is nothing wonderful to lose sight of a person when 
one is out of England for some years, as you and Jack have 
been and Miss Madge dear me! I never can remember her 
other name.” 

“Durham,” supplied Lance, tumbling headlong and with a 
beautiful unsuspiciousness into the trap spread beneath his fect. 
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“Oh, yes, to be sure! This Miss Madge Durham appears to 
have kept up no communication with Jack for some time—has 
she ?” 

“Not that I know of—but indeed, Miss Verinder, you must 
not ask me. I know nothing; I did not even know, in fact, that 
Jack had been attached to her until you told me—and as to her 
being alive still, I can hardly believe it; and since Jack himself 
has told you that she is dead——” 

“My dear Mr. Parker,” interrupted Agnes, “it is Jack’s own 
manner rather than his words that have made me fancy he is not 
quite certain of what has become of her. As you may imagine, 
I, who am about to become his wife, am not at all anxious to 
revive her memory in his heart—it was only because I fancied 
you would know the truth about her that I ventured to ask. 
Pray forgive the curiosity of a loving woman, and let us drop the 
subject for ever.” 

“ By all means, Miss Verinder,” acquiesced Lance somewhat 
eagerly ; and they talked of other things. 

But Lance by no means dropped the subject in his own mind. 
The conversation that had taken place between them haunted 
him day and night, and the idea that in some fashion he had 
been mistaken, and that Madge was not really dead, grew upon 
him more and more. All at once, as he pondered that night, 
during the course of some hours of sleepless tossing on his bed, 
upon what Miss Verinder had said, he recollected with a flash 
that her younger aunt had been Margaret Durham too—in one 
instant the truth became revealed to him as a possibility. It 
might have been her aunt who had died, and by whose grave he 
had wept ! 

And yet Jack had told Agnes that Madge Durham was 
dead ! 

That was what he could not understand—for, even supposing 
that he had been deceived, it was scarcely possible that Jack 
could have made the same blunder as himself ! 

He felt that at any cost he must speak to Jack upon the 
subject. Only, as it was a difficult and delicate topic to broach, 
he resolved to wait until. a suitable opportunity of doing so 
should present itself. For the next two days no such oppor- 
tunity seemed to occur. 


A big battue of the pheasants the next day, a large party of 
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men and a houseful of dinner-guests in the evening, precluded all 
possibility of private conversation. 

The following day Lady Mary and Agnes were to go to 
London. Lord Castlemere, whose delight at his nephew’s en- 
gagement led him into all sorts of extravagances on Agnes’ 
behalf, had taken a furnished house for the ladies for a month in 
Hill Street, and insisted that the brougham and a pair of horses 
for their use should go with them to town. 

“T cannot have you running yourself off your legs, or knocking 
about in draughty cabs,” he said to his sister-in-law; “I shall 
have you laid up again. You will take the brougham to town 
with you, Mary—I insist upon it; so let me hear no more 
about it.” 

“You are very good to me,” answered Lady Mary gratefully 
and affectionately, “ I do not know how to thank you.” 

“TI have nobody else to be good to, my dear, save you and 
Jack, and Jack’s future wife. And as to thanking me—I want 
no other reward save to see a son of Jack’s in another year’s 
time. I am growing old, Mary; but if I can only live to see an 
heir to the old place before I die I shall be content.” 

The ladies, accompanied therefore by a respectable retinue of 
men and maidens, set forth from Northminster by a mid-day 
train. Lord Castlemere and Jack saw them off from the station, 
and Lance went out rabbit-shooting by himself to pass away the 
time. 

But in the evening the friends found themselves alone together 
once more in Jack’s little den, and Lance felt his heart thump 
oddly within him, when he realised that the moment had come 
to speak on the subject that was so much in his mind. 

Somewhat abruptly, for Lance was not good at beating about 
the bush, he plunged boldly, and a little tactlessly, into the 
unknown waters he was about to trouble. 

“Jack !” 

“Yes, old man.” 

“Miss Verinder spoke to me the day before yesterday about 
poor Madge Durham.” 

Jack turned round in his chair and regarded him intently and 
with the utmost astonishment. 

“Agnes—spoke to you—about—Madge Durham !” he re- 
peated, very slowly and in accents of utter bewilderment. 


14 
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And then he waited for more, staring at him intently and 
fixedly. 

“Yes—she—she asked me—a question—I—a—imagined you 
had told her about her ” Lance began to feel very uncom- 
fortable, and his words came out lamely and stammeringly ; the 
way Jack was staring at him upset him. 

“J never mentioned her name to her in the whole course of 
my life,’ said Jack with decision. 

“You don’t say so! Then how the dickens did she know all 
about her? Why, she asked me if I thought you had got over 
it, and so on——” 

“Wait a bit, Lance. Did Agnes mention the name—of—of 
Madge to you? or did you, by any chance, suggest it to her?” 

“Well,” after a moment’s pause, “now I come to think of it, 
I believe I dd say her name.” 

“Ah! I thought so!” Jack’s brow grew black and angry, the 
whole thing was plain to him. Agnes had been pumping Lance, 
and Lance had unsuspiciously allowed himself to be pumped ! 

“Tm _ really awfully sorry, Jack. I hope I did no harm. 
But of course when Miss Verinder questioned me as if she 


knew all your past history and appeared to be aware of every- 


” 


thing—— 

“Don’t apologize, old chap. There is no harm done.” Then 
after a pause he added with an effort. “Of course she knewa 
good deal, I told her enough, for her to be quite justified in desir- 
ing to know more.” 

His honour to his future wife made it incumbent on him to 
say this. He could not say what he thought of her, even to 
Lance, but he felt more acutely than ever that the future out- 
look of his life was not a brilliant one. 

“After all,’ he thought bitterly to himself, as, clasping his 
hands above his head, he stared moodily into the fire and puffed 
away at his pipe. “After all, we can each go our own 
way when once we are married—she only wants the title, I sup- 
pose, and my mother and uncle want me to have a son. When 
that object is accomplished, I shall have pleased everybody, 
and nothing more will be required of me.” 

Then Lance spoke again, and this time with a curious ring of 
earnestness. 

“ Now we are on the subject, I feel that I must say something 
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more to you. Jack, you are quite suve, I suppose, that poor 
Madge is dead ?” 

There was a little silence. The clock ticked upon the mantel- 
shelf and a coal fell out noisily into the fender. 

“Why do you ask me this?” said Jack at last, in a low, 
smothered voice. 

“Because Miss Verinder has put it into my head that there 
may be a mistake, and that you yourself are uncertain about 
it.” 

“Good Heavens, Lance. What has Miss Verinder got to do 
with it?” cried Jack impatiently and irritably; “she knows 
nothing, absolutely nothing. She was only trying to find out— 
she——” his words died away suddenly. He was tongue-tied 
about Agnes, he could not give utterance to what he felt about 
her. 

There was another brief silence, then he resumed in a quieter 
voice, from which he studiously banished all expression of 
emotion : 

“T know that she is dead because her aunt wrote and told me 
so at the time.” 


“What, Miss Margaret?” 

“No, the old lady,’—he paused, had he said no more, who 
knows how this history might have ended? But it takes but a 
little thing sometimes to alter the whole course of human 
events. 


Two or three words did it in this case. 

“She died the winter we were in Algiers, three and a half years 
ago,” he added gravely and sadly after that moment of silence. 

It was Lance’s turn to be startled and amazed. He sat up 
in his chair and his ruddy face turned positively crimson. 

“My dear fellow, nothing of the sort! Zhvee years, did you 
say? Three months, you mean—she died this July.” 

“Good God, Lance! What do you mean? You are mis- 
taken, besides you cannot know, for you were away. I tell you 
I had a letter from old Miss Durham, I got it at Algiers. I shall 
never forget the moment I received it—never, to my life’s end ! 
If you love me, Lance, never speak of that sweet girl—of that 
sad death again!” His voice broke, he turned very pale, and 
leaning his elbow on his knee he put up his hand to shelter his 
face from his friend’s eyes. 


14* 
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Lance got up from his place and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“My dear fellow, I szust speak. There is some horrible mis- 
take somewhere. Madge was alive in June, for I had a letter 
from her.” 

Jack lifted a face of horror—a faze as white as death—towards 
him. His lips parted, but no words came from them. 

Lance was fumbling in his leather pocket-book. 

“Look at this, and judge for yourself,” he said, and laid the 
sad little note of despair and misery he had received from her 
upon Jack’s knee. 

Jack stood up and went to the table to look at it by the light 
of the lamp. As he read it his hands trembled so violently that 
he could scarcely distinguish the written words. He knew it 
was from her, although he had never received a letter from her, 
yet her writing seemed familiar to him, even had not the 
“Madge” at the end placed it beyond a doubt. 

“ When did you get this ?” he asked presently, in a voice that 
struggled to be calm. 

“[ found it at my Club whenI got home, it was a month old. 
I was too late to help her. I went down to Fairley the next 
day. The village, I was told, had been decimated by Typhus 
fever, numbers had died of it. I went up to the house, the 
butler told me that she was dead, afterwards I stood by her 
grave in the churchyard.” 

“And yet she went up to London?” said Jack thoughtfully, 
turning the note over and over in his hands. 

“Yes, and failing to meet me she must have lost heart and 
gone home again, to fall sick and die; at least, that is how I 
imagine it must have been—unless—unless——” 

“Unless—what, Lance ?” 

Jack turned round and faced him. Their eyes met. They 
were both pale and both terribly in earnest, both were struggling 
with that strange restraint which had always oppressed them at 
the mention of this woman’s name. 

The old rivalry blazed up anew between them, the old jealousy 
that had slumbered in her grave awoke once more over the living 
memory of her whom they believed to be dead. 

“Say what you were going to say,” said Jack shortly, and 
almost imperiously—* unless what ?” 
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“Unless the old woman deceived me as she deceived you. 
Unless it was the aunt who was dead, and not Madge. I confess 
that the idea seems wildly improbable, and yet it kept me awake 
all last night! It was Miss Verinder I believe who put the 
thought into my head ; she seemed to think——” 

Jack interrupted him with a gesture of impatience. 

“Never mind what Miss Verinder said—she knows nothing, 
her words don’t count. Lance, it is only your own wild fancy, 
we have not a shadow of proof! Tell me again what happened 
when you went to Fairley.” 

Lance told him the whole story, omitting no single detail of 
his visit. At the end, Jack flung himself down wearily into his 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

“The butler would not have told you a lie,” he said at last 
“Why should he? And you say both men were dressed in 
mourning, and that they offered to take your name to the old 
aunts? You should have gone in and seen them; they might 
have told you more. But I cannot doubt that she is dead. 
There was a motive in the old woman's lie to me, for she must 
have intercepted my letters and have known that I loved her 
niece, but what motive could the butler have had in inventing 
such a thing to you ?—it was true enough, no doubt.” 

He refused to listen to Lance’s doubts, for it seemed to him 
that they were entirely founded upon Agnes Verinder’s ignorant 
utterances. 

Long after Lance had left him, he sat on alone, a prey to the 
most bitter remorse. 

That Madge should have been alive still, so short a time ago, 
to suffer and to believe him to have deserted her, was a grief so 
stupendous, that his mind was incapable, for the time being, of 
grasping any other thought. All else was swallowed up in the 
agony which this reflection caused him. 

As to Lance Parker, he too began to think the fancy that 
Madge might still be alive was a mere “Midsummer madness” 
of his own heated imagination. Jack, who knew so much more 
than he did, believed it to be impossible. No doubt Jack was 
right. He had learnt a good deal more this evening than he had 
ever known before about Jack’s past relations with Madge, and 
he thankfully exonerated him in his mind from much of which 
he had hitherto believed him to be guilty. 
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He got himself to bed and slept soundly. Would his slumbers 
have been so tranquil had he known the secret which Jack 
guarded from him with such mistaken vigilance? With a shadow 
of a doubt still in the background of his mind, could he have 
rested peacefully, had he known that Madge had been actually 
Jack’s wife ? 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WHAT THE YELLOW KITTEN DID. 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 


But all mankind's concern is Charity. 
—POPE. 


LITTLE Johnny, tempted out by a fitful gleam of pale London 
sunshine, had stolen down the ricketty wooden stairs and out 
into the street. He was too young to realise either that he was 
doing any harm, or that he was running into any danger by 
going out by himself. It had been very dull and lonely in the 


little back bedroom, where his mother was accustomed to leave 
him. He could not find little Tim O’Grady, because his mother 
had sent him to the fish-shop in the next street, with twopence 
tightly clenched in his grimy little fist, to buy a bloater. Johnny 
called out to him when he got down to the street, but Tim’s 
favourite playground, the gutter, was empty that morning, and 
Johnny found himself alone. Whilst he was standing there, 
doubtfully looking about him on the doorstep, he caught sight 
of a little tawny-coloured kitten, stealing softly out from the 
railings of the house next door, She was a very ugly kitten, 
almost orange in colour and with a black splash half over one 
eye and down the side of her nose, which gave her a queer, 
dissipated look, as if she had been out all night, as, indeed, she 
probably had. She was, of all kittens, the most hideous and 
unattractive, yet, upon Johnny’s sight at that moment, she 
beamed as a very phantom of delight. She recalled to his infant 
mind the baby kittens at the lodge at Fairmead Hall, with which 
he had played with poor little Frankie Trimmer, who had died of 
the fever so soon afterwards. Johnny scarcely remembered poor 
Frankie, but the kitten awakened keen and excited reminiscences 
in his heart at once. He became immediately persuaded that 
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she was the very identical kitten he had played with on that 
eventful day. 

“ Titty, top titty!” he cried loudly, clapping his hands joyfully 
together. The orange kitten naturally ran away, and Johnny 
ran after her. Down Boston Street, round the corner of James 
Buildings into Paradise Row, and finally out into the Edgware 
Road itself, the chase was kept up with unabated ardour; 
Kitty, well ahead, with her yellow tail erect and her callow paws 
skimming lightly over the paving stones, and Johnny stumping 
along manfully on his thin little legs after her. 

It was not such an unequal race as might be supposed, for the 
kitten was very small and pretty nearly as half starved as 
himself, whilst Johnny, though he had only had a dry piece of 
bread soaked in water for breakfast, had the spirit of a true 
sportsman to urge him on, and would never have given in as 
long as he could stand upright, had fortune only been favourable 
tohim. But alas! on entering the Edgware Road the kitten 
vanished ! 

Whether she fled out into the crush of omnibuses on the 
crowded road, and safely gained the other side unseen by her 
pursuer, whether she went down head foremost into some haven 
of refuge below, whose uplifted grating presented itself con- 
veniently in her need, or whether some open shop door received 
her little, flashing, quivering body within its hospitable portals, 
will never now be rightly known, and is moreover unimportant 
to this tale to discover. Suffice it to say that the prey escaped, 
and that Johnny was left standing breathless and discomfited in 
the middle of the pavement, looking about him in disconsolate 
dismay. Presently, however, he caught sight of the trees of the 
Park and a fresh excitement arose in his childish mind. He had 
not seen any trees since he had left Fairmead ; these, no doubt, 
were the self-same trees he had left behind there. He started 
off at a trot to get to them. 

They were brown and leafless, it is true, but still they were 
real trees, and presently he caught sight of real green grass 
beneath them, and his excitement knew no bounds. 

Little recked the child of the dangers into which he was 
rushing, when, filled with the one idea of reaching that beautiful 
grass as quickly as possible, he dashed fearlessly into the crowded 
thoroughfare opposite the Marble Arch. 
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A brougham and a pair of smart-stepping brown horses were 
turning out of the Park. There was a coronet on the carriage, 
and a sleek, well-fed coachman and footman sat on the box, 
and there were two ladies, one middle-aged but still pretty and 
the other young and very handsome, inside. 

Suddenly there was a cry, arush of people from the side, a 
shout from a policeman running hastily forward, and, with a 
violent jerk backwards, that sent the handsome brown horses 
almost on to their haunches, the brougham came suddenly to a 
standstill. 

“Good gracious!—what on earth is the matter?” cried the 
elder lady, putting her head out of the window. 

There was a crowd already hemming in the carriage, for it is 
astonishing in what a twinkling of an eye a crowd will gather in 
a London street—and some cried one thing and some another. 
“What a shame,” shouted one, “he might have pulled up in 
time—knocking down a little thing like that!” whilst the 
coachman angrily defended himself. 

“What is it ?” repeated Lady Mary eagerly, “ is anyone hurt? 
what has happened ?” 

The tall footman shouldered his way through the crowd. 

“It’s a little boy, my lady—ran out just in front of the ’osses— 
it wasn’t Baines’ fault, the child oughtn’t to have run across.” 

“Ts he run over? is he hurt?” cried Lady Mary breathlessly. 
“*Let me out at once, Thomas.” 

“My dear Lady Mary,” remonstrated Agnes. “ Pray do not 
get out in all this dreadful crowd, you will be crushed to 
pieces !” 

“ Let me out instantly,” was all she said, addressing the foot- 
man, who opened the door and helped her out. 

Miss Verinder knew better than to subject her grey velvet 
mantle to the hustling of a shabbily-dressed crowd—she sat on 
safely but disgustedly in her corner. 

“ How I hate Quixotic people!” she thought, “why on earth 
couldn't she leave it to the police to manage ?—and now we shall 
be late for my appointment with Mrs. Waterson !” 

Lady Mary was kneeling upon the ground, tenderly supporting 
in her arms the prostrate form of atiny child. His face was 
white as death, his lips were bloodless, his eyelids closed. His 
long dark eyelashes swept his shrunken white cheeks, where the 
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blue veins could be plainly traced beneath the fine, delicate skin. 
He did not move. 

“OQh—is he dead? is he dead?” cried Lady Mary with a 
great gush of womanly pity at her heart, “fetch a doctor some- 
body at once.” 

“T think he’s only swooned, mum,” said one of the policemen, 
who was helping to keep off the crowd from the little fallen 
figure. “I don’t think the ’oss touched him—only to knock him 
over.” 

“T knows he didn’t, my lady,” here put in the coachman, who 
had babies of his own, and was sincerely distressed by what had 
happened. “I pulled up as sharp as ever I could, and Sultan, 
he shoved him down but he didn’t kick out a bit, he stood as 
still as a lamb—another inch and he must have stepped on him 
—but I see what happened — he’s only bruised a bit, and his 
head hit against the road pretty hard, that’s all.” 

“We'd best take him to the hospital ina cab, mum,” said the 
policeman. “Shall I call one?” 

“T will take him myself, not to the hospital but to my own 
house,” she answered with decision, gathering the little, frail 
morsel of humanity up in her arms. 

“Let me carry him for you,” said a gentleman standing in the 
crowd. But Lady Mary clung to her charge ; he was so light— 
such a very feather-weight—a child could have lifted him. 

The footman opened the carriage door. 

Miss Verinder shrank back into her corner. 

“Oh, not in here! surely not in here, Lady Mary!” she cried, 
recoiling in deep dismay. “You cannot possibly take the poor 
little wretch into the carriage—why—he is filthy! his clothes 
are covered with mud!” 

Lady Mary looked at her. There was a gleam of contempt 
in her eyes—for the first time her beautiful favourite failed to 
please her. “You can get out and go home in a cab if you 
prefer it, Agnes,” she replied coldly, and lifted the child without 
another word into the carriage. “Thomas, jump into a hansom 
at once,” she said, turning to the footman, “go and find Dr. 
Graham and tell him to come to Hill Street instantly, as quickly 
as he can.” 

Then she gave her address to the policeman and bade him 

call, so that he might aid her in discovering who the child 
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belonged to, and, the crowd quickly dispersing, the carriage 
drove rapidly back to Hill Street. 

Little Johnny lay for some moments as though in truth his 
white little soul had for ever fled away to some happier world. 

Lady Mary chafed his cold hands and held her salts bottle to 
his nose, Agnes never offering to help her, but sitting in the oppo- 
site corner with her smart dress well gathered about her lest it 
should brush against the muddy little boots that hung over the 
side of the elder woman’s lap, whilst she regarded the whole 
performance with an expression of repulsion and dislike 
impossible to describe. 

Lady Mary only seemed to her to have gone mad. 

Just as they were turning into Hill Street, a quiver passed over 
the child’s frame, and with a long, soft sigh the lips parted slowly 
and the breath of life came back to him. His eyes opened 
slowly, and fixed themselves gravely and a little vacantly upon 
the kindly woman’s face so close above his own. 

“He is alive! he is alive, thank God!” cried Lady Mary with 
something like a sob of joy. “ You are quite safe, darling, with 
friends, don’t be afraid.” 


But Johnny was not at all frightened. The vacant eyes little 
by little, grew into life and consciousness—what bright brown 
eyes they were! so like that other pair that were gazing eagerly 
down into them! Presently a little colour stole back into the 
baby lips, and he smiled quite happily and confidingly up at 
her. 


“See, see, Agnes! he is smiling! he cannot be much hurt.” 

“Well, that is a comfort at any rate. I am sure I hope that 
policeman will find out who he belongs to and come and take 
him away to his parents, the whole of our morning will be wasted 
as it is.” 

Lady Mary scarcely heard her. She had raised the child’s 
head on to her shoulder, he lifted his hand uneasily to his fore- 
head and murmured in his baby tongue : 

“Zonny’s head bad,” and his eyes closed again wearily and 
dully. 

The carriage stopped at their own door, and Lady Mary 
carried the child tenderly into the house and upstairs to her own 
bedroom. 

Presently Dr. Graham arrived and was closeted for some time 
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with her upstairs, and Agnes walking about in angry impatience 
up and down the drawing-room below, began to realize the dis- 
tressing fact that the important claims of her trousseau were to 
be entirely laid aside for the present, for, Lady Mary intended 
evidently to devote herself to this “ beggar’s brat,” as she called 
him in her own mind, to the complete oblivion of her own affairs. 

This being the case she determined to go out with her 
maid and find her own amuseinents at Howel & James’ and 
Marshall & Snellgrove’s. 

When she returned, some two hours later, Lady Mary was 
coming down the staircase. Her sweet wrinkled face was 
beaming, and she seemed to have forgotten Agnes’ ungracious- 
ness, for she took her eagerly by the hands. 

‘My dear, the best of news!” 

“You have found the child’s parents ? ” 

“Qh, no. Not a chance of it! There is not a single mark 
on any of his clothes. That is nothing. But Dr. Graham says 
there are no bones broken, and no internal injuries at all. He 
was only stunned with the tall and shaken by the fright, and 
must be kept in bed for a day orso. But only think, Agnes! 
Dr. Graham says he never saw such a thin child in all his life, it 
is quite terrible, he is nothing but skin and bones, he must have 
been literally starving ! isn’t it shocking? he is to have beef-tea 
and chicken-broth and turtle-soup and milk, everything I can 
think of—” and the dear little lady looked so happy, as some 
women—God bless them!—do when they are able to be of 
practical use to their fellow creatures, and yet all the time the 
gold-brown eyes were full of unshed tears. 

Agnes deemed it judicious to kiss her affectionately and to 
express some sort of sympathy for the child. 

“Poor little creature! how lucky for him to have fallen into 
such kind hands as yours, dearest Lady Mary !—but I do hope 
you will find out who he belongs to.” 

“Oh I don’t care about that! I should like to keep him.” 

“To keep him!” repeated Agnes, aghast. “What, always ?” 

“Yes, why not? I am devoted to children and now you are 
taking Jack from me, I should like something to look after. Ah, 
and do you know my dear, it is the most extraordinary coin- 
cidence, of course, but this child reminds me so strongly of what 
Jack was at his age! is it not strange? the same bright, brown 
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eyes and tiny features, and long tapering fingers like Jack’s 
—only dear Jack never looked half-starved as this poor mite 
does!” 

Agnes treated this of course as a flight of fancy, and smiled 
indulgently at the notion. 

At the bottom of her heart she earnestly trusted that 
Lady Mary might soon grow tired of her new fancy, or that 
the child’s relations might come and claim him, she even 
went to the length next morning of examining the advertis- 
ments in the papers, but nobody seemed to have lost a child, 
and her future mother-in-law was more eager than ever to 
retain her new toy. 

Johnny got better—he lay wide awake in his bed, he ate his 
food ravenously, he played with a wooden soldier which was 
brought to him—he complained no longer of his head. By the 
afternoon of the second day he was taken out of bed and dressed 
in a new suit of clothes which Lady Mary had sent out her maid 
to buy for him and sat quite happily upon his benefactress’ lap 
by the fireside. Lady Mary thought it her duty to question 
him. 

“Who is your father, my dear?” 

“ No farzer,” replied Johnny, quite gaily as though mentioning 
an amusing fact. 

“ And your mother?” 

“ Es—want muzzer—Zonny want muzzer,” and the brown eyes 
looked eagerly and a little pitifully about the room, as though 
in quest of her. 

“Where does your mother live, Johnny ?” 

“In Steet,” replied Johnny with decision. 

“Which Street ?” 

“Dirty Steet,” answered the child. 

“Can’t you remember the name of the street ?>—try, Johnny ?” 

Johnny only shook his head and became wrapped up in the 
absorbing occupation of steadying his wooden soldier on Lady 
Mary’s elbow. 

“Who lived in the Street?” persisted Lady Mary. 

“Yellow Titty!” replied Johnny with a, sudden animation. 
“T’se wun after Titty, and Titty wun away, Zonny couldn’t catch 
Titty ’cos she wun so fast.” 

Nothing more could be extracted from him. Once er twice 
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he said that he “wanted muzzer,” and his little face assumed a 
pitiful expression when Lady Mary told him she was afraid his 
mother could not come to him, but child-like he soon began to 
forget her, and to cling to the motherly arms of the kind woman 
who devoted herself to him. Lady Mary’s elderly maid, too, 
came in for a share of his devotion—but from the beautiful Miss 
Verinder he shrank away in terror—nothing would make him go 
to her. 

It was the evening of the second day, and Johnny had been 
put to bed. A little cot had been made up in the dressing-room 
opening out of Lady Mary’s room. After her dinner she stole 
upstairs to look at him. Johnny lay in the beautiful sleep of 
innocent childhood. Good food and care had already wrought a 
change in him. There was a delicate flush on his cheeks, his 
tumbled locks strayed upon the pillow and his breath went 
and came with delicious regularity through his rose-bud baby 
lips. 
Lady Mary bent down over his bed, shading the candle with 
her hands from his face. A mother who has loved her child, 
never forgets what he was like in infancy, and the extra- 
ordinary likeness of this little waif to her own son in his child- 
hood, struck her once more with a strange and almost startling 
force. 

Not only that, but on the baby brow, just where it was knit 
into a soft wrinkle between the eyebrows, there was a something 
—she hardly knew what—that recalled Lord Castlemere’s face 
to her. 

Her own grew a little pale, and she drew back with a strange 
quickening of her pulses. What wild thought was this which 
flashed suddenly through her mind! 

At that moment the child stirred uneasily, his thin little hand 
flung back upon the pillow was stretched out towards her, and 
from his half-opened lips there came a faint mutter of baby 
words. 

Lady Mary bent down again over the cot. 

“Muzzer—my poor muzzer,” said Johnny in his dreams. 
“Pay God, take care of muzzer.” 

The clock on the chimney-piece struck half-past nine. 


Out in the streets it was raw and foggy—the pavements were 
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damp, the lamps gleamed with a faint and sickly light through 
the murky atmosphere. 

Mrs. Waterson was driving home to her cosy house in the 
Regent’s Park in a hansom. She was very late to-night—late 
and very tired. Her day's work had been full of worries. One 
of her women had spoilt a velvet skirt she was cutting out, and 
then had been so impertinent over it that she had had to send 
her away—another, a useful girl employed in the mantle-room, 
was ill with congestion of the lungs and had not been able to 
come—added to which, in addition to all her ordinary work, she 
had a large and very important order for a lady’s trousseau on 
hand—and the lady having failed to keep her morning’s appoint- 
ment for the fitting of her wedding dress, everything, as far as 
that essential garment was concerned, had been at a standstill. 
Constance Waterson had seldom felt so worn out and so 
worried, she had eaten nothing all day but a couple of sand- 
wiches, and her head ached from sheer exhaustion and fatigue. 

Yet, as the hansom swung quickly round the corner of one of 
those dingy little streets through which lay her daily road to her 
home, her quick eyes caught sight of something which caused 
her to stop her cab and jump hastily out of it. 

A woman lay upon her face motionless upon the pavement. 
The shabby, slender figure seemed familiar to her. 

“I'd let ’er be, mum,” said the cabman respectfully; “she’s 
only one o’ them drunk ’uns—it’s the business of the police to 
look a’ter such as she.” 

But Constance had turned the woman’s face towards the sickly 
glare of the lamp, and had recognised her at once as the girl in 
whose daily movements she had for so long taken such an un- 
accountable interest. 

“ She is not drunk, she is only ill,” she said to the cabman. “I 
know her. I am going to take her home with me. Will you 
help me to get her into the cab?” 

The man, grumbling a little, but hoping to be paid extra for 
the unaccustomed work, got down from his box. Between them 
they lifted the unconscious woman into the cab, which drove 
quickly on towards the Regent’s Park. 

At that very moment the church clocks in harmonious chorus 
were striking half-past nine. 
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Thus, in their direst need, these two poor waifs—the child and 
the mother—cast away upon the pitiless desert of the London 
streets, had been both strangely and almost miraculously rescued 
by the friendly hands of utter strangers from the dangers and 
perils which so hardly beset them. 


(Lo be continued.) 





The four Seasons. 
SPRING. 


BRIGHT is the Spring and the world is fair, 
Bright is my heart and free from care, 
Skies blue above me, 
One true to love me, 
Trusting forsooth 
Yet awhile in my youth, 
Too fair! Too fair! 


SUMMER. 


Full promise has come and the summer heat, 
In my heart dear Hope begins to beat, 
Under the trees love, 
In perfumed breeze love, 
Counting alas ! 
The days as they pass, 
Too fleet.! Too fleet ! 


AUTUMN. 


Seared are the leaves and the time is late, 
Seared is my heart and sealed is my fate, 
Words when once spoken, 
Vows when once broken, 
For ever are ended, 
Ne’er to be mended, 
Too late! Too late! 


WINTER. 


Chill are the blasts and the earth is cold, 
Chill is my heart and my life grows old, 
Of what use are prayers, 
To unburden cares, 
When youth is once past, 
And out we are cast, 
In the cold! In the cold! 


C. DAWSON. 





